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SPECTUSES of the several Departments of the Col- 
Paose eon 1813-44, may be had on application at the 
of the College, as follows :—_— ‘ 
FACULTY of MEDICINE—Session commencing Oct. 2, 1843. 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS-—Session commencing Octo- 


GIL ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE —Session 
commencing October 16. aes 


[MIVERSITY, COLLEGE, LONDON.—The | 
ere fe 


R. AUG. KRANTZ, of Berlin, respectfully 

informs his Customers and Friends that he will be pre- 
vented from attending (this year) the Meeting of the British 
Association at Cork, but requests the favour of their commands 
to be addressed to him as usual, to the care of Mr. Pamplin, 45, 
Frith-street, Soho-square. aa: 

A. K. also takes the present opportunity of ontiontag that 
his new priced CATALOGUE of Mineral and Geological Speci- 
mens is now ready, and may be had, as above, by a pre-paid ap- 





scHOUL MASTERS’ COURSES—Session 


yuxion SCHOOL—Session i th Sept " t Tr. 
CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
sth August, 1843. 


ao ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
Tb 








MENT of SCIENCE. 

e THIRTEENTH MEETING of the BRITISH ASSOCTA~- 
TION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, will commence 
jn CORK on THURSDAY Mornina, the 17th of Aucusr, 1843. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


CADEMICAL DEGREES.—Gentlemen of 

LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS, MINISTERS, 
or Others properly qualified, desirous of GRADUATING, may 
RECEIVE LEFICIENT ASSISTANCE from the Advertiser.— 
Address (pre-paid), stating qualifications, to M. D., 15, ‘Totten- 
ham-court New-road. 








“LOWER SCHOOL OF THE LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION. eae 
ANTED, an ASSISTANT ENGLISH 
MASTER. No one not a native of England need spply. 
~Also. WANTED an ASSISTANT ARITHMETICAL MAS. rE 
Candidates to forward their applications to the Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A General Practitioner, 
having the sole charge of an Infirmary in London, con- 
taining 200 beds, and being Surzeon to a Workhouse containing 
on an average 1200 inmates, has a VACANCY for an APPREN- 
ora PUPIL in his house. His residence being within a 
short distance of one of the best Medical Schools, would atford 
the opportunity of attending lectures, as well as seeing extensive 
medical and surgical practice atthe Infirmary and Workhouse. 
od to Mr. Cooper, 47, Camden-street, Camden Town, 
ion. 








ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY—ATHENS. 

HE Archeological Society of Athens has been 
in active operation since 1837, and great credit is due to 
itforclearing the Temple of the Winds, the Propylwa, and the 
Temples on the Acropolis, as well as for the discovery of nume- 
rousinscriptions. The funds of this Society, which were chiefly 
' i by Greeks, are entirely exhausted, and its useful and 
interesting labours must cease unless foreign aid be now given, 
for the Greek Government is incapable of affording assistance. 
Col, Leake and Mr. Bracebridge (Atheneum Club, London,) 
and Mr. Finlay (of Athens), have formed themselves into a Pro- 
Committee for receiving donations in England, and will 
hold themselves responsible for their due transmission to Athens. 
The sum of 2/. and upwards will entitle the donor to be a 
member of the Archwological Society of Athens, and to pur- 
chase its annual ‘Transactions, entitled ‘ Ephemeris Archeolo- 
sike,’ at a very low price. ‘Those interested in the subject, are 
po nangge oe refer to an article in the Atheneum, of the Sth of 
Messrs. Rossange, Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 
Great Marlborough-street, have kindly consented to receive 

donations in behalf of the above-named Gentlemen. 


RITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of DEVON. 

The first enrolment of 250 members having now been filled up, 

¢ Entrance Fee for Town Members has been raised from five 

1 to six, and for Country Members, from two guineas to 





The annual subscription of three guineas for town members, 
of two guineas for country members, living ten miles from Lon- 
, and one guinea only for those living twenty miles from 
pF remain unchanged till the next 250 members are 


After this, a further increase in the entrance fees will take 
» to the same extent as before; and to those not entering as 
Members until the Institute is ovened, the annual subscription 
will be also increased, as it is neither just nor reasonable that 
those who wait till all difficulties are conquered, should be ad- 
uitied to the same privileges, and on the same terms, as those 
¥bo have been earlier in the field, and assisted to establish the 
success of the undertaking. 

Members of the First Enrolment are requested to pay in their 
Magance fers, or commutation, to the Bankers of the Tnstitute, 

esers, Smith, Payne & Smiths, and Messrs. Ransom & Co., to 
the account of “The British and Foreign Institute.” And 
members neglecting to make such paymente before the Ist of 
mber next. will lose their privilese of priority, and be 

Wanslerred to the second enrolment, at the increased rates. 

Pa meet the wishes of the members, there will now be three 
lasses for town, namely, a single gentleman, a gentleman and 
el and an entire family, at proportionate rates of charge; 
a ladies in all such cases being the actaal resident members of 

family, und no other. 
iaith country members the same rule will be observed; and 
, eer to preserve the selectness of the society, this rule will 
Most rigidly enforced. 
under ee ses Of this new Association, which is to be placed | 
Deen the Management of J. 8. Buckingham, Esq., as Resident 
the ctor, and which will unite the conveniences of a club with 
oft asnres of a literary institute, ander the careful protection 
¢ ballot, and with gorfect freedom from any liability beyond 
‘Mount of each individual's subscription, may be had of the 
cipal booksellers in town and country. and at the Committee 
the 8, No. 4, Hanover-square, and 25, Cockspur-street, where 
Committee sit daily from twelve to two at the former, and 
a pee to five at the latter, to receive the personal applica- 
$ of candidates for membership, and to answer any written 
applications addressed to the undersigned. 
L. STANHOPE F, BUCKINGHAM, Sec. 
4 Hanover-square, August 8, ” 





e two penny stamps. 
Berlin, Aug. 5, 1843. 


(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publishers by the 16th, and BILLS by the 
18th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


M°CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
YHE Subscribers to Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY are requested to com- 
plete their Copies, as the Publishers cannot undertake to 








OVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Soho- 
square.—Mrs, HINTON respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that she can introduce 
highly-respectable Ladies, properly qualified to fill every de- 
partment in Education. Mrs. H. is much accustomed to tuition, 
and having resided many years on the Continent, is familiar 
with the French, Italian, and German Languages. — Schools 
transferred and recommended in England and on the Continent. 
—Letters must be free. 


after the Ist October next. 
mS, Tmorncster-cow. Ang. +8, WH. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. — 

These beautiful Instruments, measuring but 3} inches 

when closed, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's 

moons, price 35s., securely packed and sent farongh the post for 

ls. To be bad only of the maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 

Derby; or at the establishment of his brother, Legh-street, 
Shrewsbury. 





ICTURES. —J. VAN HUYSUM —P. (not 

_ Anthony) PALEMEDES.—TWO PICTURES, beautiful 
specimens by these most rare and costly masters, to be DIS- 
POSED OF ; together with a few other genuine works by the 
first-rate masters—Ruysdael, Rubens, Houdekoetter, Gerardo 
della Notte, B. Peters, Cuyp, &c. ; all the property of a private 
Gentleman, who may be referred to. To be seen at Mr. Barry's, 
House Agent, 1, Charles-street. Grosvenor-square. 


HOTOGRAPHY—CLAUDET’s DAGUER- 
-REOTYPE PORTRAITS taken daily at the Royal 
Adelaide Gallery. This wonderful art has lately received very 
important improvements. Price of a single Portrait One Guinea. 
As the operation must be done in the shade when the sun shines, 
cloudy weather is no impediment. yr: RB 
N.B.—Mr. Claudet supplies Artists with Plates of his ow: 
manufacture, object glasses, back grounds, and all the chemi- 
cals, including his instantaneous solution. 


XO LET, in REGENT-sTREET, THREE ROOMS 

nm the Second Floor, Unfurnished, with the use of a 

Large Meeting-ltoom. ‘They are suited for the purposes of a 

Socigty, and have for some years past been sv occupied.— 
Apply to the Porter, 21, Regent-street. 


HE FRIENDS’ RETREAT, YORK.—In 

& consequence of recent alterations in this Establishment, 

there are at present several VACANCIES FOR PATIENTS of 

the higher class, without limitation to the Society of Friends, at 

from two to five guineas a week.—Applications may be addressed 
to the Superintendent of the Retreat, York. 














. Sales by Auction. 
SOUTIGATE'S ROOMS. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on WEDNESDAY, August 16, and Three following 


days, 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS; among which are, Nash's Worcestershire, 2 vols. 
—Tanner’s Notitia Monastica—Pinkerton'’s Modern Atlas— 
—Beskervelse, Danske Meda .— Piranesi’s Views— 
Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.—Ainslie’s Views in Ezypt—Thorn- 
ton's Nottinghamshire, 3 vols.—Green's Worcestershire, 2 vuls. 
russia—Halfpenny's Gothic Ornaments—Strutt’s Mauners and 
Customs, 3 vols.—Strutt’s Chronicle, 2, vols.—Bacon'’s Works, 
4 vols.—De Bure, Bibliographie Instructive, 10 vols., et Supplé- 
ment —Calmet’s ~~ of the Bible, 4 vols. — Nichols's 
Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations, 15 vols.—Willis's: Par- 
liamentaria, 4 vols.—Galerie Musée de Napoléon, 10 vols.—Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes of Painters, 5 vols.—t r 
vols.—Shaw's Zoology. 38 vols.—Donovan's British Birds, 5 vols 
—Donovan’s British Insects, 13 vols.—Maurice’s Indian Aati- 
quities, 7 vols.—Muratori, Annale d'Itali ol: 
idt's Voyages, 11 vols. and folio Atla . ar 
Africa, 5 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, 8 vols.— ry's Great Britain, 
12 vols.—Sismondi, Républiques, 8 vols.—Sismondi, Histvire 
Frangaise, 9 vols.—Dryden'’s Works, 18 vols.—(Euvres de 
Rousseau, 39 vols.— Xenophontis Opera, 12 vols.—Platonis Opera, 
12 vols.—Reed's Shakspeare, 21 vols. large paper—Thornton's 
British Flora, 5 vols.; &c. &c. 


SPLENDID ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, CHIEFLY 
PROOFS AND INDIA PROOFS. 

Mr. HODGSON will SELL BY AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lune), on TUESDAY 
NEXT, August 15, and two following days, at half-past 12, (by 

order of the Executors,) 


HE VALUABLE LIBRARY of HENRY 
FREDERICK COOPER, Esq., of Dartmouth-street, West- 
minster, deceased. Among which are—Fonio, Goury and 
Jones's Alhambra, proofs—Wild’s Cathedrals, coloured aud 
etchings—Nash's Mansions, both series—Stanfield’s Sketches— 
Roberts's Spain, all coloured and mounted—Daniell’s Voyages 
round Great Britain and to India. 9 vols. coloured—Fiaden’s 
Gallery of Art. India proofs—Shaw's Il!uminated Ornaments— 
/illiamson’s Oriental Field Sports, coloured—Gandy's Windsor 
Castle—Fraser’s Himala Mountains, coloured—Carter’s Ancient 
Sculpture—Boydell’s Milton, 3 vols.—Coney's Cathedrals —Cot- 
tingham’s Henry ViIth’s Chapel. Quarto, Pyne's Palaces, 
3vols. coloured—Ackermann’s Oxford. Cambridge, Westminster 
Abbey, Public Schools, and Microcosm of London—Beattie's 
Switzerland, Waldenses, and Scot!and—Nash's Paris, 2 vols. 
arge paper, India proofs—Grose’s Antiquarian Rey ertory, 4 vols. 
—Wiukles’ Cathedrals, large paper, India proofs, 3 vols.—Pugin 
and Heath's Paris, 2 vols.—Neale's Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. 
—Brockedon's Alps, 2 vols.—Don Quixote, large paper, 4 vols 
India proofs—Combe’s Ancient Terracottas and Marbles—Wil- 
kinson's Londina Illustrata—Malcolm’s London, 4 vols.—Brit- 
ton’s Architectural Works,8 vols.—Turner’s and Cooke's Scenery 
—Holbeia’s Court of Henry Vill. Octavo, &c. Lodge's Por- 
traits, 12 vols.—Colburn & Bentley’s Standard Novels, 82 vols.— 
Bell's lritish Poets, 110 vols,—Gell’s Pompeiana, 3 vols.—Wal- 
pole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols.—Knight’s Portrait 
Gallery, 7 vols.—Neale’s Seats, 6 vols.—Wood's Zoology, 3 vols. 
large paper—Antiquarian and ‘Topographical Cabinet, 6 vols. 
proofs—Leauties of England and Wales, 25 vols.—Annuals, &c. 
Xc., chietly in elegant bindings of morocco, russia, aod calf,— 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


arth Illustrated, 3 








r , > . 
NM ARINE SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 64, Bishops- 
ate-street, July 24, 1843. 

The Marine Society has provided for 85,000 individuals, and 
sent them to sea, since its institution in the year 1756. One 
hundred and seventy-four boys were sent to sea last quarter, 
and one hundred now remain on board this Society's s ‘pe the 
Iphigenia, off Greenwich. where they are trained up for the Royal 
Navy, the Indian navy, the merchants’ service, and the fisheries. 
The Committee trust that objects of such great national im- 
portance will be liberally supported. ‘lhe public are invited to 
visit the Society's ship, when they will be much gratified by the 
attention paid to these poor boys, and will feel the necessity of 
this institution to the welfaze and prosperity of the country, and 
for the relief of distressed boys who are rescued from destitution 
ge misery, by the humane and generous Subscribers to this 

nstitution, 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by W. Astell, Esq, 

1.P., the treasurer; by the Secretary, at the oflice; by the 
Navy Agents; and at the following Bankers :—Messrs. Williams 
& Co.; Goslings; Childs; Hoares; Coutts; Drummond; and 
Martin. 

Account of Receipts and Disbursements for the Quarter ending 
g 20th June, 1843: 

Balance, Ist April seccesescsseesereeseess 

Annual subscriptions, donations, dividends, 


" 7 £2,100 5 1 
Disbursements for clothing, mainte- 
nance of cflicers and boys on board the 
Society's ship, outfit of 174 boys (36 in 
the royal navy, and 138 in the merchant 
service), salaries, and other expenses.. 1,257 18 6 
Girls’ apprentice fees (Mr. Hick’s legacy) 56 14 0 
Donations to 43 widows of navy captains 
and lieutenat.ts, 10/. each (in trust).... 
Three per Cents. Reduced, on account 
of terminable annuities eee ess. coeeeees 


mo 0 


30 9 (0 
——— £2,121 12 6 
Balance, 20th June, 1843...++++++-£235 

Subscriptions received since last Advertisement :— 
onual marked a. 

Colonel Forman ......£2 2 0; Capt. Hon, W. Percy, 
Ralph Darbyshire,Esq. 2 0 IN. cocceccoccccoo AS 
Charles Lester. “A 2 0’ Earl of Dartmouth ..a 1 
G.S. Collyer, Esq. 0| Rev. J. L. Petit.....a 2 
Edward Prior, Es 0 Rixbt Hon. Lord Cal- 
Joho Hasler, Esq. see 0}  thorpe.seesseceeeeeed 
Ada.Sir E.Codrington, Rear-Adm. Bowles ..a 

ATC ccccecescseceesA 0) Adolphus Lindgren.... 

Messrs. Meux & Co..a 0! Rear-Adm. Fane ....A 
John Weston, Esq. .-a 0° C, Dixon, Esq...eceeeA 
C, Francis, jon: hsq.-a 0, Miss ‘I’. Hinckes ....a 
Vice-Adm. Wollaston a 0, John Lindsay, Esq..-a 
C.A. Mackenzie, Esq. a oore, oA 
C. Lushiugton, Esq. a Bacon, ks 
The Most Noble the .G,Watk 

Marquess of Bute..a 0| R. H, Forman, 
A o Rt. Cotenmerta. 
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George Frere, 

Earl Amherst 
R. S. Holford .. 

Lieut. B. Sharpe 

Mrs. Lawreace A 
Lady Kodd .....e0000A 
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0 THOMAS KING, Sec. 


GROWTH OF PLANTS, 


Wo , y 

UMPHREYSS INODOROUS SOLUBLE 
COMPOUND, to PROMOTE the GROW TH of PLANTS, 
—Dissolved in water, this valuable preparation may be used 
with great advantage eitherin the drawing-room or in the con- 
servatory. A single bottle is equal in fertilizing force to some 
undred weight of rich compost; and by its use, not only com- 
mon plants are improved by increased brilliancy of flower and 
deeper verdure, but valuable exotics are so strengthened, as to 
resist the usual alternations of temperature, and may be pre- 
served without agreenhouse.—Sold in bottles, ls. 9¢. each, with 
full instructions for use, by the leading Chemists, Drogyists, Xe. 
in Town and Country. Wholesale Agents, DAVY, MACK- 

MURDO & Co. 100, Upper Thames-street, London. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. , 
R >,H EMISTR  Y. 
3 By EDWARD SOLLY, Esq. Jun., F.R.S. 
Experimental Chemist to the Horticultural Society of London, 
Hon. Mem. of the Koyal Azricultural Society, and Lecturer 
on Chemistry, at the Royal Institution, &c. &c. 
Extracts from the Introduction :— . 

“A knowledge of the chemical composition of soils and the 
various substances employed as manures enables us to compre- 
hend the mode in which the latter act; and a knowledge of the 
nature of those substances which plants require, points out the 
best and most economical methods of restoring to the soil, by 
manures, those substances which plants remove from it.” | 

“If the farmer knows what it is that gives the fertilizing 
powers to manure. and is aware of the nature of those substances, 

e will soon learn the best method of presersing and using them: 
he will then understand how to make the most of the various 
sources of manure at his disposal, and he will be enabled readily 
to save much, that, for the want of such knowledge, would 
otherwise be lost."” 

London: 3, Charles-street, Covent-garden ; and my be ordered 
of all Booksellers, 
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OOKS—A BARGAIN—chiefly selected from 

the Libraries of the late SIR RICHARD BOROUGH, 

Bart. and the late MARQUIS WELLESLEY. Fine genuine 
copies, and mostly in morocco and russia bindings, viz.— 


Boydell’s oplendid ottition of Shakspeare, earliest 

of th Rages vings, and further illustrated 

with a set of Banbury" 's Plates, bound, russia extra, leaves gilt 

ond mageles, purple silk linings, russia gilt joints, &c. 9 vols. 
olio 

Waverley Novels, complete, the original octavo 
edition, (now scarce) calf extra, marbled leaves, 41 vols. 8vo. 16/. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 4th edition, 1810, russia, 
20 vols. 7 

Pope’ 8 Works, by Bowles, and Wakefield’s Pope's 
Homer, la: r copies, Plates pound. "a morocco, gilt 
leaves, a sp endit set, 19 vols. hg 

Hogarth, restored by Coo k, first ‘edition, brilliant 
impressions, (a feboeriber’ sc , atlas folio; to which i is added 
Anecdotes of Hogarth, and Explanatory Descriptions of the 
Plates, Analysis of Beauty, &c. 1 vol. royal 8vo.; the 2 vols. 

1. 7s. Uniformly bound, russia extra, marbled leaves. 

Edinburgh Review, complete, from commence- 
ment, 1802, to 1842. inclusive, half-bound morocco, (new) marbled 
leaves, 74 vols. 

Beauties of England and Wales, with the Intro- 
ductory volume, fine co ¥3 bound, from the original numbers, 
numerous Engravin oF Jentlemen’s Seats, Churches, Ancient 
Reliques, &c. bound calf extra, marbled leaves, 26 vols, 9/. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, Roman History, Belles 
Lettres, and Arts and Sciences, 1768-1769, in all 23 vols, 8vo. very 
fine copy, from Way’s ve Ne old calf gilt, 5. 12s. 

Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici, and Life of Leo the 
Tenth,the quarto editions, bound in green morocco, extra gilt 
leaves, 6 vols. 4to. 5i. 5. 

Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
fine copy, Plates, bound, neat calf, leaves marbled, the binding 
quite fresh, 17 vols. ato. 8/. 

Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, largest paper, 
(Chalmers) 14 vols. super-royal 8vo. calf gilt, 5/. 10s. 1797. 

Walpole’s Works and Correspondence, (the ori- 
ginal quarto edition, Somplete.) first impressions of the nume- 
rous Engravings, with additional Portraits inserted, 10 vols. 
poy by 9 vols. calf extra, gilt and marbled leaves, 9 vols. 7/.10s. 

c. 

Grose’s Antiquities of England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Military Antiquities. A complete set. Original 
edition,” printed for } ng - bound calf, half extra, marbled 
leaves, 14 vols. imp. 

Swift’s W orks (the quarto edition, large print), 
with all the Supplemental Volumes by Dr. Hawkesworth, Plates, 
14 vols. 4to. neat calf, 5l. 1755, &e. 

Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, best 
edition, with the two Lives of David (1720), 4 vols. folio, russia 
extra, marbled leaves, very tall fine copy, 3/. 15s. 

Mirror of Parliament, complete from Commence- 
ment, 1828, to tans, inahusive, to ge important period), 23 vols. 
folio, half-bound ‘calf, new, 5/. 15s. ; 5s. per volume—less than 
the cost of the half binding. 

Philosophical Transactions abridged, being a Selec- 
tion of the most important and curious Articles Som the Philo- 
sophical Transactions at Large, edite n, Shaw, and 
Pearson, a large paper ot copy, half-bound russia, aaeled leaves, 
18 vols. royal 4to.7 

Swift’s Works, by Scott, last edition, (1824) new, 
in boards, uncut, 5/. 10s. 

Shakspeare’s Works, by Hanmer, large print, En- 
Ee by are and Gravelot, 6 vols. 4to. vellum, marbled 

aves, 41. ord, 1747. 

Evelyn, Pepys, and North’s ae new, in 
saumiectoa. many Plates, 13 vols. 8vo. 

Mezeray, Histoire de oe ‘best edition, 1643,) 
bound, russia extra, gilt leaves, Portraits, &c. 3 vols. folio, 31.78. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, (best 4to. edition, 1781, &c.) 6 vols. 4to. neat 
calf, 21. 4s. 

Southey’s History of Brazil, scarce, 3 vols. 4to. 
boards, 3/. 

Carte’s Life, Correspondence, &c. of the Duke of 
Ormonde, neat calf, 3 vols. folio, 21. 10s. . 

Speed’s History of Great Britain, 1632, and 
Speed's Theatre of Great Britain, 1676, numerous Cuts, Maps, 
&c. 2 vols. folio. neat calf, 3/. 

Linnean Transactions, complete from Commence- 
bo in 1791, to 1833, inclusive, Plates, 16 vols. 4to. neat calf, 





* Mitford’s History of Greece, complete, the best 
quarto edition, 5 vols. 4to. very neatly bound, calf gilt, 38s. 

Locke’s Works, 10 vols. large paper, Portrait, very 
neat copy, calf gilt, 10 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 16s. 

Button’s Natural History, by Wood, above 600 
Copperplates, 20 vols. 8vo. half- bound calf, marbled leaves, 
3/. 15s. Published at 12/. 12s. in boards. 

Poets—Anderson’s complete Edition of the Poets 
of Great Britain, with the Translations ; a fine, sound, clean 
copy, in calf, 14 vols. royal 8vo. 4 

Collins's Peerage of England, last edition, by Sir 
oe Brydges, Cuts of Arms, 9 vols. 8vo. calf, half extra, 1812, 


Irving (Washington) his Works, the octavo edi- 
tion, scarce, viz., Sketch Book, 2 vols. ; Tales of a Traveller, 2 
vols.; Bracebridge Hall, 2 vols. 3 Late and Vovanes of of ¢ ‘olumbis, 
4 vols. ; Conquest of Grenada, 2 vols.; and The Alhambra, 2 

"fo all la vols, 8vo, calf, half extra, new, full gilt, 6. 

Crevier’s History of the Roman Emperors, trans- 

toted by Mill, 10 vols. 8vo. half-bound calf, marbled leaves, 
814. 35s, 


Ciceronis Opera, cum Indicibus et verlis Lectioni- 
bus. Oxford, 1783. Presentation co e late Marquis 
Wellesley with a Latin Inscription, my J. Tae. 1802. 10 
vols. royal 4to. russia, 4/. . 

Cobbett’s Political Register, 1802 to 1815, in- 
clusive, 27 vols. royal 8vo. half-bound russia, in 26 vols. 2/. he 

Hunt’s Examiner, complete, from Commencement 
in 1808, to 1821, inclusive, 14 vols. 4to. uniformly half-bound, 
vellum backs and corners, 

*,* The above have been carefully 

ed to be, in every respect, perfect. 

Apply to J. BRU MBY, Bookseller, 24, Haymarket, corner of 
Panton-street, 





lated, and are 





VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
RCH EZOLOGIA, 29 vols. 267—Philosophical 


Transactions, 1665 to 1800, abridged, in Ld vols. very neat 
0s.—The Gentleman's Magazine to | ith the General 
Fay 161 vols. calf gilt, 25/.—Beauties of England and Wales, 
26 vols. half-bound neat, 7/. 7s.—Hansard's Parliamentary De- 
bates, from the Earliest Times to 1826, 92 vols. half russia, —— 
Montfaucon, s Gatiqané Expliquée, with the Supplement, 
Plates, best edition, 15 vols. folio, very neat, 12/. 12s. —Dome: ay 
soot, with interes, &.vele. folio, half-bound, 6/, 10s.—Statutes of 
e Realm, published by the Record Commission, 12 large vols. 
folio 10/, 10s.—Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomati ue du Droit 
des Gone, 5 with the Supplements, bound in 19 vols. folio, neat, in 
half calf, 91. 9s.—Rymer’s Foedera, Conventiones, &c. best edi- 
tion, bound in 10 vols. folio, oe copy, 10/.—Dugdale’s Baronage 
of England, folio, very neat, 5. 15s. 6d. 
Apply to J. NEWMAN, Beckasiler, 235, HIGH HOLBORN. 
*,% a. Catalogue preparing, containing a valuable Collection 
of raphical, Heraldic, and Historical Books; the Reco: 
Publications, the Camden and other Societies’ Works. 


ILLER’s CATALOGUE of CHEAP BOOKS 


for AUGUST, Gratis, as usual. Also the following 
valuable Architectural and Miscellaneous Works, at an extreme 
reduction of price :— 

Allen’s New and Complete History of the County 
of York, illustrated with numerous Plates, beautiful Proofs on 
India paper, by N. Whittock. 3 vols. 4to. fine paper a. 
half calf extra, top edges gilt, 2/. 18s. 1828 

Anige uarian Repertory—A Miscellaneous Assem- 
blage of Topography, History, Piceraphy, Customs, and Man 
ners, intended to il ustrate and preserve several valuable Re. 
mains of Old Time, by Francis Grose, ‘Thomas game, &c, nume- 
rous Plates, 4 vols. royal 4to. half calf gilt, 31.1 

Britton’s a) Bath Abbey Church, ‘Ato. largest 
paper, uncut, l4s. 6d 

‘Bristol Cathedral, Plates, 12s. 6d. 1830 


Peterborough Cathedral, 16 Plates, 4to. 

1828 
Cathedral Church of Worcester, 4to. LL 
and Brayley’s History of the Ancient 


Palace and late Houses of Parliament at Westminster, t — 
8vo. 48 fine Plates, 7s. 6d. 

Cuvier’s (Baron) Animal Kingdom, arranged - 
cording to its Organization. 8 vols. 8vo. half calf neat, 800 
coloured Plates, 3/. 18s. 

Fisher’s Picturesque Illustrations of the splendid 
Lake Scenery, Seats, &c. of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Northumberland, by Thomas Allom, with Descrip- 
tions, 215 Engravings, fine impressions, 2 vols. 4to. half morocco, 
gilt edges, 2/. 2s. 

Gallery of English and Foreign Portraits, pub- 
lished under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, a Series of 163 Portraits, beautifully en- 
goeren on Steel, accompanied by Memoirs. 7 vols. imp. 8vo. 
eautifully printed and embellished by woodcut tail-pieces, 
half-bound morocco extra, gilt edges, a very choice copy, only 
4l, 188. 1833-37 

Historia Celebriores Veteris Testamenti 4 Chris- 
tophero Weigelio, a Collection of 260 fine Plates, illustrative of 
Bible History, royal folio, 1/. 1s. Norimb. 

Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy, by Roscoe, 6 
vols. _8vo. scarce. half-bound, edges t uncut, I/. lis. 6d. 1828 

Nouveau Voyage Pittoresque de la France, orné 
de trois cent soixante Gravures, executés sur des Dessins faits 
d’aprés Nature et representant de Vues des principales Villes 
de France, Ports de Mer, Monumens Anciens et Modernes, Sites 
Remarquables, &c. &c. 3 vols. imp. 8vo. half morocco, top edges 
gilt, fine Engravings, 2/. 10s. Paris, 1817 

Roberts's Views in Spain, a very elegant Collec- 
tion of highly-finished Engravings, mounted on card board, and 
most exquisitely coloured, — Drawings, in a portfolio, large 
size, pub. at 15/. 15s., only 5/ 

Winkles’ ‘Architectural and Picturesque Tllustra- 
tions of the Cathedral Churches of England and Wales, with 
Descriptions, by ag vols. imp. 8vo. unbound, good i ee 


sions of the Plates, 1/ 
“of France, 4to. fine Plates, halt-bd, 


John Miller, 404, Oxford-street. 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. boun 


PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF ALGEBRA, 
designed for the use of Schoo ls and Private Tuition. 
By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM, 

*.* In this edition the authors have not only introduced some 
important original matter, particularly on proportion, imagi- 
nary quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have also 
endeavoured to illustrate many parts of the work mh such alter- 
ations as will make it still more acceptable to the public. 

ondon: printed for Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, price 8s.bound, | — 

A Key to the above Work, containing the Solu- 
tions of more than 900 problems, by. use of which, and the Al- 
gebra, a person may acquire a mnewinage of this valuable science 
without the assistance of a Maste 


THE YOUNG MOTHER. 
mo. price 6s. cloth, a New Editi 


GRANDMOTHER: Ss ‘ADVICE “to “YOUNG 
MOTHERS, on the Physical Education of Children. 
y M. J. late Countess of MOUNTCASHELL. 
a Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster- -row. 

*,*“ This book is Wot ory of many years’ experience, 
and much reflection ; and the Author trusts that it will be of use 
to those for whom it is designed—the anxious ss the atten- 
tive governess, and the careful ni nurse. *— Pre eface 

2mo. price 5s. cloth lettered. 
UIDE TO THE CONSERVATORY ; being 
a concise Treatise on the Menagement of the Hothouse 
and Greenhouse; the Forcing of Bulbs, Shrubs, &c.; and the 
best mode of keeping a succession of B through every 
month of the year; exemplified in a select list of the most on. 
mirable plants of the present day, under the arr 








l4s. 6d. 


Plates, 12s. 


uncut, I6s. 











= —_ 
NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 
The Fourth Edition, qemasted., - a larwe.s Vol. 8V0. price toe, 6, 


2s. boun 
A TREATISE. ( ON ONAV IGATION Ayp 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the 
Elementary Instruction ; with an extensive series of Eres of 
for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Coe 
tations; with Rules and Enamotes, = apted to to the *Nantic 
Almanac’ in its new ond i improved fo 
By ED ARD. RIDDLE. 
Master of, the Neutical School, any Hospital, 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, eae from the above work, price only 2s. ¢d, 
Tables of the Logarithms of ‘Nembos and of 


Sines, Tangents, and Secants, to six places of decimals, 
nes GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TUITION, 
UIL ¥ 12s. in cloth, the Eighth Edition, of 
GUID to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
a devised for persons who wish to study the 





Elements of that oe without th 
Oye PLE BRETHON  ” * Peake. 


London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, 

A Key to the Exercises ‘in’ the above Work, we 
means of “which any person of a mature understa; 
acquire the elements of the French Language practic: 
surely as if a professed Teacher wore sitting by his side, 
with a very superficial knowledge of it may teach it ide a. 
Directions are given in the Key to parents not accus' ustomed to 
teach languages, who wish to instruct their colleen. | = the 
assistance of this book, how they must proceed. 


wn LS page» AQUEDUCT. 
TON! . with 21 Engravings, 25s 
LLUSTRATI NS ‘of the CROTON AQUE. 
DUCT, being a Historical Description of this celebrated 
undertaking, with an Account of other similar Works, Ancient 
a 


TOWER, of the Engineer Departme: 

The aa Aqueduct, f forty miles in length, and t ats 
the City of New York with pure water, is, perhaps, el 
by any similar undertaking in any age or country. 
nearly two wlitiens storing. 

0, in 1 vol. 4to. price 1 
Plans and Sections of the Obelisk 3 at Bunkers Hill, 
by S. Witers. oe” of the Works. 
& Putnam, Stationers’-court, London. 


MERICAN PERIODICALS.—This day jg 
published, and may be had, by order, through all 
sellers in the Kingdom " 

North American Review, No. 120, for Juty, 
1843, 68., containing, 1. The Life and Cherecter of Thomas 
Paine—2. The Cod, Herring, and Mackarel Fisheries—3. Ste. 
phone’ Travels in Yucatan—4. Dr. Drake’s Northern Lakes and 

outhern Invalids—5. Miss Bromser’s Novels: Home, or Family 
Cares; The President's Daughter, &c.—6. The School and the 
Schoolmaster—7. The Nestorian Christians—8. Sears . Edwa 
and Felton, on Classical Studies—9. The Mutiny of the Somers; 
and other Critical Notices. 

The Democratic Review, for JuLY, 1843, 2s.6d, 
containing The Sandwich Islands—On the Present State of 
Society, by A. Brownson—Remarks on American Art, by 
H. Gievecenk-the Medical Patlonssy of Travelling—Pen- 
nings and Pencillings in and about Town, by J. C. Neal, No. |, 
with an Engraving, and several interesting Articles. 

The American Biblical Repository, for Juty, 
large paper, 7s. 6d.; small, 5s.; containing, 1. Punishment, its 
Nature and Design—2. T he Mosaic Account of the Unity of the 

uman Race confirmed by the Natural History of the American 
Aborigines, by Dr. Forry—3. The Divine Attributes, as exhibited 
in the Grecian Poetry, by Sabre Lewis—4. On the Atonement, 
by Res. A. Whitlocke—5. General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

urch; and Twenty-four Critical Notices of New Works. 

The Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Re- 
view, for Juty, 2s. 6d. ; conttiates valuable Papers on ot 
Commerce, and Manufactures, the Protective System, Po 
tion and Wealth : Commercial Statistics of the 0 nited Sia: 
and Foreign Nations, &c. 

he American National Preacher, for Jury, 8d. 

The New Englander, for Juty, 4s. 6d. 

Ww Moy & Dat Setnem, Booksellers and Importers, Stationers’-hall- 


court, 
EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—The following 
have been recently teperted, and may be had, by order, 
through all Booksellers in the Kingdom :— 
LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
The New Purchase; or, Seven and a Half Years 
in, the Far West. By Robert Carlton, Esq. 
A work of extraordinary meets..--Caaghie, original, and 
highly entertaining.’’—New York Courier. 
Also, the ord Baition of 
A New Home—Who'll follow? By Mrs. Mary 
Clavers. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
DR. OLIN’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with 12 Illustrations on Steel, 18s. , 
Travels in Egypt, Arabia-Petrea, and the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., President of the Wes- 


leyan Univers ty 
my better work than either those of Mr. Stephens or Dr. 
Robinson.” ‘American Review. I 

Mental eto’ or, an Examination of the In- 

tellect and the Passions ; ; designed to Hisoteate ele influence 
on health and the duration of human life. By Wm. Sweetser, 
oer of Medicine, &c., New Yor Post t 8vo. ese, 

“Music Explained ; or, How to understand 
and Ps its Performance. F. J. Fétis, Director 1% 
Musical Review of Faria: x. fated for the Boston Academy 
of Music. 12mo. cloth, 5. 

Intellectual and “Moral Faculties. 1 vol. ere 
5s. Facts and Arguments on the Transmission of Intellee 
and_Moral Qualities from Parents to Offspring. 

“No truth is altogether barren; that which appears ce 
-_ simple and trivial, often conceals the key to much 


"Caste and Slavery i in the American Church. By 





Its cost was 











of Jussieu and genes their native country, propa- 
gation, and the soil adapted to each. 
By RIC HARD “BAINBRIDGE 
Flow: © Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Wenloc 
From Notes. ofthe Author's daily practice, and communications 
furnished by liberal eminent Floriculturists. 

*,* The peculiar characteristic of this work is the means of 
obtaining a constant and large supply of flowers. It includes a 
very ext list of O: wah ~\peed cultivation as par- 
sued by the most b quinent pepotions 

London; Robert Baldwin, 47, * Paternoster-row. 








a Ch 8. 6d. 
” Upright 1 aod ‘Shall be astonished at this.”"—Jos. 
THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. with a copy of the July Map, . in 
A Memoir of the North-Eastern Boats 
Hon. Albe 
ne rg ope co by & p Bgl Fe oe OS ata 
ortins of the New York Historical Society, by the Hon. 
ebster, 
Ww iley & Pu Putnam, Booksellersand Importers, Stationers’-ball 
court, 
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a S$ TALES ABOUT Amumate. 
one very large BO square }6mo. price aa in cloth, 
WeLES ABOUT ANIMALS, by PETER 
PAR My co Am Edition greatly enlarged, with up- 
wards of 500 500 Woodcuts, many portraits of animals drawn from 
life. Ad this Edition: 
“The number of ay y bE doubled : the quantity of 
ss is more than doubled, and Two Hundred new cuts 
has possible with its title, Tales about Animals, 
to give it a tendency to inspire in the minds of the young a 
irit 0} mercy and kindness womaeee the brute creation.’ 
Fondon: ted for Th omas T' eon. Cheapside, and may be 
procured 0 ail ot ther in the United Kingdom. 
BISHOP BERKELEY’S WORKS, BY WRIGHT. 
In? WORK: vols. 8vo. price 16s. in cloth boards es 
HE WORKS of GEORGE BERK ELEY, 
D.D., Tahopot Cloyne, including his Letters to Thomas 
Prior, Esq., ervais, Mr, Pope, &c., to which is prefixed 
oe account of ee Life and Writii 


In this edition the Latin 
| 4 ‘Knowledge’ A% - 








» and the ‘In feedection to 
the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, 


Th s Tegg. Cheapside, and may be 
ona I by order of all other Peeatiethers. 


FREEMASONRY. 
Shortly will be published, price te Jee. of. gar 8vo.; 16s. royal 


HE ANTIQUITIES of ‘FREEMASONRY ; 
comprising Illustrations of the tga Grand Periods of 
from the Creation of the World t dedication of 
ine ne Solomon. s Temple. By the Kev. GEORGE OLIVER, DD. 
. for Lincoln, &c. 
. nearly ready, a New Edition of 


Dr. Ashe’s Masonic Manual ; or, Lectures on Free- 


masonry. Considerably improved. By the Rev. G. Oliver, D.D. 
aely published, 12mo. price 7s. 6d., a New Edition of 


The Spirit of Masonry. By W. Hutchinson, 
PAS, With copious Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by the 
Rev. G, Oliver, 

Also, by the same Author. 
— History of Initiation. In Twelve Lectures. 
0, 10s, 6d. ; royal 8vo. 16s. 
“The Star in the East. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
The History of Freemasonry, from 1829 to 1841. 


Timo. 4s. 

History of the Witham Lodge, with Sermons, &c. 
fvo. 1s, 6d. 
London: 


MA. An a of the pa TA of etd and Stewart. 





R. Spencer, Masonic Bookseller, 314, High Holborn. 





M® MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
For TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
L FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, and the PY- 


2 WOLLAND, BELGIUM, NORTH GERMANY, and the 
3 SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, 


TYROL, 
4, MAPS and PL. ANS to NORTH and SOUTH GERMANY. 
5. SWITZERLAND, ALPS of SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 
6. NORTHERN ITALY, VENICE, LOMBARDY, TUs- 


CANY, &c. 
7. CENTRAL ITALY, ROME, CITIES of ETRURIA, &c. 
& GUIDE to COLLECTIONS of PAINTINGS—ITALY. 
§ DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. 
MALTA, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, and 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
_Albemarle-street, August, 1843. 


ORKS OF TRAVELS, 
Lately published by Mr. Murray. 
1, STEPHENS’ CENTRAL AMERICA. 78 Plates, 2 vols. 


Svo, 32s. 
2 STEPHENS’ YUCATAN. 124 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
3 HAMILTON’S ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARME- 


NIA. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. 
4. BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. l6mo. 5s. 
5 ow Ss ene TYROL, and BAVARIA. 
‘ost 8vo. 10s. 6d 
6. — — CAIRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS. Post 


i. aFFARDS Bey aang Re ISLANDS, ATHENS 
‘ost 8vo 

& WORDSWORTH’S ATTICA and ATHENS. 8vo. 12s. 

9 LABORDESS ARABIA PETRA. Plates, 8vo. 18s. 

\. HEADS HOME TOUR. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

il, ~ bd FLORENCE, through FRANCE. 2 vols. post 


Mamestontrect, August, 1843. 


WHITTAKER’ POPULAR LIBRARY of 

Modern and Standard Authors, beautifully printed, and 

comprising numerous valuable Copyright Works. Historical, 

Bographical, &c., heretofore — a at very a prices, but 
Caring from One Shilling ue wards. La s. d. 
i S$ POPULAR LECT RES on AsTRONOMY.. 2 0 

MLL’ LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS.... 

BROWNING’S HISTORY of the HUGUENO 

CARRICK’S LIFE of WALLACE .......0++0 

D'AUBIGNE’S HSTORY of the REFORMATION. 

=~ y y » Raver, 5 A. Parts I., II.,and 


INGLIS'S SWITZERLAND, FRA’ . 
INGLIS’S TALES of ARDENNES .......+. 
INGLIS’S SOLITARY WALKS IN MANY ‘ANDS.... 
KOCH'S HISTORY of EUROPE .........sesseseeeeeeeee 
= HUNT'S 100 ROMANCES of REAL LIFE .... 
we KE’S HISTORY of the POPES. Translated by 
spent ,B.A. Complete in Three Parts, each.. 
Bound RA OTTOMAN ond yoo = bpp soones 
feathers Eeroat e’s Sovereigns and Nations o 
BIOGRAPHICAL ILI ILLUSTRATIONS of ST. 





and the 
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SMYTH'S WESTMINSTER "ABBEY, “uniform. In the 
Wi, ‘SURVEY. or Lonnon. With Notes, &c., by 


HOMs, 
le. 4th edition 
mene HISTORY of of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 
. 7 
ntly bound in cloth and lettered, | Is. each extr 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, i - 











FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 





me Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stifled with continual business....As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, I am afraid they will ‘take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.”’ 
FuLier’s HoLy AnD PROFANE STATE. 
** All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Op ENGLISH PROVERB. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
In an Ornamental Co er of the 16th Century, 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WITH FIFTY REMINISCENCES OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES, DRAWN EXPRESSLY 
FROM THE ORIGINALS, BY 
MESSRS. JOHN JAMES 
AND WILLIAM 
LINNELL. 

(Open daily, from Ten to Four, except Fride ot tents. ) 

Other Editions, price 6d., 3d., and id. A 


Catalogue des Tableaux qui se nna dans la 


GALERIE NATIONALE, suivi par la Chronologie des Pein- 
tres. Prix 6d. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


(OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FriDAys.) 

Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood. engraved by Ladies; and 

Plans of the Palace and Grounds from Offic ial Surveys. The 
Illuminated Cover is taken from a design for a book-cover pro- 
duced by Hans Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Second edition, 
_ 5s. in cloth, and Holbein’s cover in gold, with Maps and 

lans; and 2s. 6d. not gilt, and with plan only. 

“ Decidedly the best popular guide to oe ploturesqee beauties 
of pmetee. Court of any extant.” — Spee 

A charming ancien of a Hand- = "literally crammed 
with information.’’—Atlas 


FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; 
Being a Gurpe to all the Picrures in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, the DULWICH GALLERY, the 
esd MUSEUM, the SUCIETY of ARTS, and the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Price 1s. 6d. 

“These Catalogues are more raisonnés and correct than the 
correspondent oflicial ones; are more portable, and to their 
limits every way commodious, whilst they cost together much 
less than several of the latter cost separate.""— Atheneum. 


HOLIDAYS ; or, a Guide to London Sights. 


Giving details of the Locality—Means of Access—Nature of 
Admission—Time when Open—Principal Objects, and_Descri rip- 
tive Catalogues of all the Permanent Sights. Notes for Days’ 
Excursions out of the Metropolis. Price 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Pies Abbey Zogens at 9 a.m., and closes, in the Summer, at 6 

s are shown until balf-an-hour before, and 

about b. hear! after, Divine Service, which commences at 10 A.M. 

and3 p.m. Entrance to Poets’ Corner, free ; to the Nave, alone, 
3d.; with the Chapels, 6d.) 


A Guide to the Architecture, Soulptures, Tombs, 
and Decorations, with 56 Embellishments on Wood aved 
jb 4 Etchin s, a Specimen of Encaustic Tiles” in the 
Chapter House, and an Illumination. Price 7s. Cheaper Edi- 
tions, 3s., 1s. 6d. 

“Its pages are not disfigured by the usual Guide-book senti- 
mentality, rambling on without method, and mixing inaccurate 
if not false information with indiscriminate and nauseating 
praise, but it gives a well arranged and correct description, 
neither too popular nor too pedantic, of the Sacred Edifice.”— 
Ecclesiologist, published by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

“ A volume fot up in excellent taste, and written in a right 
spirit ; critical so far as criticism could be allowed, but always 
suggestive, and testing opinions by reference to principles. As 
if to perfect the interest of the yp its fifty-six illustrative en- 

rere have all been executed by women ; and some amateurs, 
find allcott and Lady Palgrave, amongst others, have grace- 
fally, contributed drawings, and thus associated their names 
with their sister artists.""— Atheneum. 


Also, for Foreigners, GUIDE A L’ABBAYE DE 
WESTMINSTER. Par Félix Summerly. Prix Ish. 


TEMPLE CHURCH. 


With Eight Illustrations. Printed in three colours, in novel 
combinations of lithography and type, with Ornamental Cover 
of the pattern of the Encaustic Tiles. Y"becond Edition. Prices. 


A HAND-BOOK for CANTERBURY ; 


35 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 


with 


Just published, 
DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON ; 


with Maps and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
GeEorGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 

This day is published, in one handsome volume, 8vo. with full- 

Jenath Portrait, cloth lettered, price 12s. 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of the Rev. JOHN 
WILLIAMS, Missionary to Polynesia. Compiled from 

his Journals, C orrespondence,, ped other Authentic Sources. 
By the Rev. E. PROUT, of Halstead. 
London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


THE CHEAPEST GERMAN map ng ne 
Published this day, new edition, are | 
ABENHORST'S POCKET DICTIONARY 

the GERMAN and ENGLISH and ENGLISH i 
GERMAN LANGUAGES. By G. H. at EHDEN, L.L.D. Ph. D 
6th edition, materially improved Ww Ay! eau. 

. Recently pu lished. = 

Dr. Noehden’s German Grammar. 8th edition, 
revised by Dr. Bialloblotzky. 7s. 6d. s 
Noehden’s German Exercises. 7th edition, 6s. 


Key to the Exercises, by Schultz. 4th edit. 3s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown & Go. T. Cadell; Dulau & Co.; 
Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin & ¢ j Duncan & Malcolm; J. 
Maynard; C. Dolmen’ and G. Roatlean 


ns w ready, price ls. or z 
HE ITALIAN ; or, the Confessional of the 

Black Penitents. By Mrs. RADCLIFFE. Being Part 66 
of ‘The Novel Newspaper.’ Parts | to 64, in 14 vols. cloth, 5s. 
per volume. a Part or Volume may be had separate. 

Also just published, price 1s, 6d. 

Notes of a Tour through Turkey, Greece, Egy pt, 
and Arabia Petrea. to the Holy Land; including a Visit to 
Athens, Sverta. Delphi, Cairo, Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petra, &c. 
By E. Joy Morris. 

* There is a freshness in Mr. Morris's style which is extremely 
pleasing. That portion of the volume which relates to Egypt, 
and that land which was selected as the abiding 
chosen people of God, and the mrtheee 3 , os 
be » pond. with delight and interest.” — Sw 

. Brace, Novel Newspaper Office, he Fleet- 
street: and all Booksellers. Camplin 


THE HOLY WEEK, by THE REV ISAAC WILLIAMS. — 


s. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL "ARR ATIVE of the HOLY 
WEEK HARMONIZED: with REFLECTIONS, 
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Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast 
America; effected by the Officers of the 
‘ason's Bay Company during the Years 
1836-39. By Thomas Simpson, Esq. Bentley. 
Tats modest, unpretending volume contains the 
lively history of one of the most remarkable 
expeditions, or rather series of expeditions, on 
record ;—remarkable, as filling up and giving 
continuity to our knowledge of the northern 
circumpolar coasts of America, through seventy- 
four degrees of longitude, or, following the wind- 
ings of the shore, above 2,000 miles, all explored 
by British enterprise ; remarkable as an example 
of bold and comprehensive plans, carried into 
execution with a rare union of consummate 
prudence and indomitable courage, and com- 
letely successful, without a serious accident or 
mishap, during three trying campaigns. With- 
out accident or mishap, we say; but alas! in 
the train of so signal a triumph there followed 
at no great distance a sad disaster, to which we 
shall return in the sequel. Owing to the un- 
timely fate of the author of this narrative, the 
task of vindicating his share in the expedition 
has devolved on his brother, who says,— 

“Although Mr. Simpson’s name appears only as 
second or junior officer of the expedition,—the senior 
being Mr. Peter Warren Dease, an old and ex- 

i officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 
co-operated with Sir John Franklin on his last ex- 
pedition,—yet a glance at the narrative in the follow- 
ing pages will prove that Mr. Simpson was really the 
main-spring of the expedition. He alone was at all 
conversant with science: and the most arduous parts 
of the service performed by the expedition—the com- 
pletion of the survey between Mackenzie River and 
Point Barrow; the exploration of the country between 
Great Slave Lake and the Coppermine River— 
essential to the transport across that rugged and 
sterile country (well called the Barren Grounds) of 
the boats and provisions of the expedition ; and the 
pedestrian journey along the coast, of the summer of 
1838, which opened the prospect of a clear sea to the 
eastward, securing the success of the expedition in 
summer 1839,—were performed by him alone.” 

On the failure of Sir G. Back’s attempt to 
reach the Polar Sea by Wager Inlet, or Repulse 
Bay, the Hudson’s Bay Company determined to 
lend its aidin completing the geography of that 
nearly inaccessible region. It had often smiled 
at the expeditions fitted out by Government for 
Arctic discovery at an enormous expense, and 
composed of individuals having plenty of zeal, 
but who, possessing very little experience of the 
polar climate, necessarily found difficulty and 
danger in journeys which, to the practised fur- 
trader, would have been safe and easy. In 
July 1836, Messrs. Dease and Simpsen received 
the commands of the Company to conduct an ex- 
pedition northwards in the following year, and, in 
the first place, descending Mackenzie River, and 
proceeding westwards to Return Reef, the fur- 
thest point reached by Sir J. Franklin in 1826, 
to explore the coast onwards from that point to 
Point Barrow, which had been reached by Mr. 
Elson in yo he voyage. Returning from 
this western exploration, the expedition was to 
Winter at the north-eastern angle of the Great 
Bear Lake; thence to descend, in the following 
summer, the Coppermine River, and to follow 
the coast pts. as far as the mouth of the 
Great Fish River, discovered by Back in 1834. 

Is eastern survey eventually proved to be the 
work of two summers. 

Mr. Simpson started to join the expedition 
at its first winter quarters, near Lake Athabasca, 
from the Red River settlement, which is situate 
in the heart of the North American continent, 
about 300 miles W.N.W, from the remotest 





borders of Canada, above Lake Superior. This 
colony lies so far from the ordinary track of 
tourists, and is in itself of so interesting a cha- 
racter, that we cannot refuse to glean from our 
author’s pages some information respecting it : 

“ Situated under the 50th degree of north latitude, 
and 97th of west longitude, at an elevation of eight 
or nine hundred feet above the sea, and stretching for 
upwards of fifty miles along the wooded borders of 
the Red and Assiniboine rivers, which flow through 
a level country of vast extent, it possesses a salubrious 
climate and a fertile soil ; but summer frosts, generated 
by undrained marshes, sometimes blast the hopes of 
the husbandman, and the extremes of abundance 
and want are experienced by an improvident people. 
Horses, horned cattle, hogs, and poultry, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. Sheep have been brought by 
the Company, at great expense, from England and 
the United States, and are reared with success. 
Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, turnips, and most of 
the ordinary culinary vegetables, thrive well. Pump- 
kins, melons, and cucumbers come to maturity in 
the open air in favourable seasons. Maize, pease, 
and beans, have not been extensively cultivated ; 
hops grow luxuriantly ; flax and hemp are poor and 
stunted ; orchards are as yet unknown. The banks 
of the rivers are cultivated to the width of from a 
quarter to halfa mile. All the back level country 
remains in its original state—a vast natural pasture, 
covered for the greater part of the year with cattle, 
and also furnishing the inhabitants with a sufficiency 
of coarse hay for the support of their herds during 
the winter. The length of this severe season exceeds 
five months, the rivers usually freezing in November 
and opening in April, when there is a fine sturgeon- 
fishery ; but Lake Winipeg, the grand receptacle of 
the river waters, does not break up till the close of 
May. The most common sorts of wood are oak, elm, 
poplar, and maple ; pines are likewise found towards 
Lake Winipeg. * * The generality of the settlers 
dwell in frame or loghouses, roofed with wooden 
slabs, bark, or shingles, and, for the most part, white- 
washed or painted externally. Nota man, however 
mean or idle, but possesses a horse; and they we in 
gay carioles, harness, saddles, and fine clothes. A 
great abundance of English goods is imported, both 
by the Company and by individuals, in the Company's 
annual ships to York Factory, and disposed of in the 
colony at moderate prices. Labour is dear, and 
produce of all kinds sells at a higher rate than could 
be expected in such a secluded place.” 

The land at the Red River colony is, in 
general, given gratuitously to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's retired servants. These traders, 
scattered over the country in their early years, 
and far removed from civilized society, usually 
marry Indian women, and consequently, the 
population of the Red River settlement, which 
now amounts to five thousand souls, consists, in 
a great degree, of half-breeds. The restless, 
turbulent passions of this race, have gradually 
driven from the Red River the original Scotch 
settlers, who have, for the most part, migrated 
to the United States; and there now remain, in 
the vicinity of Lake Winipeg, less persevering 
industry, and more wild recklessness, than might 
be expected in a British colony of thirty years 
standing. At the same time, the Red River 
colonists are elevated far above savage life, and 
as the fur-traders now take their wives from that 
settlement, rather than from the hut of the wild 
Indian, a steady improvement in the character 
of the half-breed population, may be looked for- 
ward to as a certain result. 

On the Ist of December our author started 
on his journey northward. There was not yet 
any snow on the ground. The dogs were allowed, 
therefore, to draw empty sledges, while the tra- 
vellers amused themselves with a wolf-hunt, a 
favourite pastime in the plains around the colony, 
where the horses are trained to the pursuit of 
the buffalo and wolf, and to stand fire at full 
speed. On the ice of the Lake of Manitobah, 
or the Evil Spirit, the labour of the dogs com- 








menced. A little further on the region of oak 


terminated; but fine woods of elm are found 
much further northward, when these in turn 
give way to pine, poplar, and willow. Much 
of the country now lying desert on the western 
side of the anitobah and Winipegoos lakes, is 
capable of producing wheat and other grains. 
The cold now became intense. On the 23rd, a 
strong westerly wind, at a temperature of at 
least 40° below zero, seriously threatened the 
safety of the party, and notwithstanding ever 
precaution, two men were injured by the cold. 
After two months’ toil, our alee arrived at Fort 
Chipewyan, on Lake Athabasca, and concludes 
this part of his narrative with the following ob- 
servation :— 

“Thus happily terminated a winter journey of 
1277 statute miles. In the wilderness time and space 
seem equally a blank, and for the same reason—the 
paucity of objects to mark or diversify their passage ; 
but, in my opinion, the real secret of the little account 
which is made of distance in these North American 
wilds is, that there is nothing to pay. Every assistance 
is promptly rendered to the traveller without fee or 
reward, while health and high spirits smile at the 
fatigues of the way.” 

The forts or trading establishments of the 
Company, constitute so many fixed points of 
Indian resort. The Indian finds in them a 
market for the produce of the chase, a refuge in 
case of war, and at all times relief and instruc- 
tion. It requires all the eloquence and personal 
influence of the trader to persuade the Indian 
to spare the young of the beaver, and other 
valuable fur animals. So obstinate are the red 
men in their improvident habits, so deeply seated 
their destructive propensities, that our author 
does not hesitate to pronounce them irreclaim- 
able. He gives the following curious illustra- 
tion of their innate love of slaughtering game : 

“Near York Factory, in 1831, this propensity, 
contrary to all the remonstrances of the gentlemen 
of that place, led to the indiscriminate destruction of 
a countless herd of reindeer, while crossing the broad 
stream of Haye’s River, in the height of summer. 
The natives took some of the meat for present use, 
but thousands of carcases were abandoned to the 
current, and infected the river banks, or floated out 
into Hudson’s Bay, there to feed the sea fowl and 
the Polar bear. As if it were a judgment for this 
barbarous slaughter, in which women and even chil- 
dren participated, the deer have never since visited 
that part of the country in similar numbers.” 

On the shore of Athabasca lake, were built 
two sea boats, each twenty-four feet long, so 
much alike, and, in the eyes of the travellers, so 
handsome, as to obtain the classical —a 
of Castor and Pollux. On the Ist of June, the 
boats being finished, the expedition commenced 
the descent. We shall say nothing of the ice 
still lingering in Great Slave Lake, nor of the 
cheerful verdant scenery of Mackenzie River. 
Barley is cultivated at Fort Simpson, in latitude 
62°; and even at Fort Norman, 200 miles lower 
down, European perseverance is exhibited in the 
cultivation of the ground; ‘At this northerly 
spot, in latitude 64° 40, a small quantity of 
green barley, and of potatoes, almost as — 
pigeons’ eggs, is now annually raised.” e 
wood coal, on the banks of the Mackenzie, is, 
for several miles, in a state of ignition, and 
these natural fires appear to have extended since 
the time of Dr. Richardson’s visit. They locally 
affect the climate; a richer herbage and riper 
berries being found in the vicinity of the fires. 
Near Fort Good Hope, in latitude 66° 16’, our 
author writes— The majestic river, and its high 
banks, were steeped in a flood of light, and ex- 
cept the diminutive size of the wood, there was 
nothing in the ae to suggest the thought 
that we had penetrated so far into the regions 
of the North.” 

Let us hasten now from Mackenzie River, to 
the unexplored sea shores towards the west. 
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With great exertions the boats were forced 
through the ice about 150 miles beyond the 
Return Reef of Sir J. Franklin; but the progress 


being so slow, and the obstructions so formid- | 


able, it was thought advisable to prosecute the 
remainder of the required exploration on foot: 
with this view, therefore, Mr. Simpson set forth 
with five companions. The sequel of his story 
shall be told, as much as possible, in his own 
words :— 

“ After travelling about ten miles, and wading 
through many a salt creek, the waters of which were 
at the freezing temperature, the land, to our dismay, 
turned off to the eastward of south, and a boundless 


tents, at no great distance, with figures running about. 
We immediately directed our steps towards them ; 
but, on our approach, the women and children threw 
themselves into their canoes, and pushed off from the 
shore. I shouted ‘ Kabloonan teyma Inueet,’ meaning 


‘We are white men, friendly to the Esquimaux;’ | 


upon which glad news the whole party hurried ashore, 
and almost overpowered us with caresses. 
were absent, hunting, with the exception of one infirm 


individual, who, sitting under a reversed canoe, was | 


tranquilly engaged in weaving a fine whalebone net. 


Being unable to make his escape with the rest, he | 
was in an agony of fear; and, when I first went up | 
to him, with impotent hand he made a thrust at me | 


with his long knife. He was, however, soon convinced 
of our good intentions ; and his first request was for 
tobacco, of which we found men, women, and even 
children inordinately fond. * * Confidence being 
now fully established, I told them that I required 
one of their oomiaks, or large family canoes, to take 
us two or three days’ journey—or sleeps, as they 
term it—to the westward; after which we should 
return. These skin boats float in half a foot of water. 
No ice was visible from the tents; and, from the 
trending of the coast, it was more than doubtful that 
our journey could have been accomplished in any 
reasonable time on foot. They acceded to my de- 
mand, without a scruple. We selected the best of 
three oomiaks; obtained four of their slender oars, 
which they used as tent-poles, besides a couple of 
paddles ; fitted the oars with lashings; and arranged 
our strange vessel so well that the ladies were in 
raptures, declaring us to be genuine Esquimaux, and 
not poor white men. Whilst my companions were 
thus employed, I procured, from the most intelligent 
of the women, a sketch of the inlet before us, and of 
the coast to the westward, as far as her knowledge 
extended. She represented the inlet as very deep; 
that they make many encampments in travelling 
round it ; but that it receives no river. She also drew 
a bay of some size to the west-ward ; and the old man 
added a long and very narrow projection, covered with 
tents, which I could not doubt to mean Point Bar- 
row.” 


The wind blew violently and the sea ran high, 
but the Esquimaux boat rode gallantly over the 
waves. At night, propped on the paddles, it 
formed a shelter on the shore, which is here 
formed of frozen mud. A fine deep river, named 
the Bellevue, was discovered further on, and, 
immediately after, our author descried, with 
unfeigned joy, the object of his search. He thus 
describes his arrival at Point Barrow :— 


“ We had now only to pass Elson Bay, which is 
for the most part shallow. It was covered with a 
tough coat of young ice, through which we broke a 
passage; and then forced our way amid a heavy pack, 
nearly half a mile broad, that rested upon the shore, 
On reaching it, and seeing the ocean spreading far 
and wide to the south-west, we unfurled our flag, 
and with three enthusiastic cheers took possession 
of our discoveries in His Majesty's name. Point 
Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel and 
coarse sand, forced up by the pressure of the ice 
into numerous mounds, that, viewed from a distance, 
might be mistaken for gigantic boulders. At the spot 
where we landed it is only a quarter of a mile across, 
but. is considerably wider towards its termination, 
where it subsides into a reef running for some dis- 
tance in an easterly direction, and partly covered by 
the sea, One of the first objects that presented it- 





The men | ¢ c 
| tant, whence I enjoyed a truly sublime prospect. On 





self,on looking around, was an immense cemetery. 
There the miserable remnants of humanity lay on 
the ground, in the seal-skin dresses worn while alive. 
A few were covered with an old sledge or some pieces 
of wood, but far the greater number were entirely 
exposed to the voracity of dogs and wild animals.” 
Among the remarkable features of the line 
of coast discovered by the expedition is the 
River Colvile, apparently of great magnitude, 
for the sea opposite to its mouth was quite fresh 
three leagues from the shore, This river is sup- 
posed by our author to flow from the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains. It appears that 


| our fur traders on the western side of those 
inlet lay before us. Almost at the same instant, to | 
our inexpressible joy, we descried four Esquimaux | 


mountains, not far from the Russian lines, have 
heard of a great river a little farther north, the 
description of which suits well with the Colvile. 
With a glad heart, and during a gleam of fair 
weather, our author saw and relished whatever 
agreeable scenery these desolate shores possess. 
He thus paints the view from a hill near De- 
marcation Point :— 

“ T ascended the nearest hill, six or seven miles dis- 


either hand arose the British and Buckland moun- 
tains, exhibiting an infinite diversity of shade and 
form ; in front lay the blue boundless ocean strongly 
contrasted with its broad glittering girdle of ice ; be- 
neath yawned ravines a thousand feet in depth, 
through which brawled and sparkled the clear alpine 
streams ; while the sun, still high in the west, shed 
his softened beams through a rich veil of saftron- 
coloured cloudsthat over-canopied the gorgeous scene. 
Bands of reindeer, browsing on the rich pasture in the 
valleys and along the brooks, imparted life and ani- 
mation to the picture. Reluctantly I returned to 
the camp at sunset.” 

The mouth of the Mackenzie was regained 
without accident, and the wearied crews at 
length enjoyed repose. ‘The night was serene, 
and not a sound broke upon the solemn stillness, 
save the occasional notes of swans and geese 
calling to their mates, and the early crowing of 
the willow partridge, as the soft twilight melted 
into the blush of dawn.”’ 

From the return of the expedition to the 
Mackenzie, to its arrival in winter quarters at 
the north-eastern angle of Great Bear Lake, a 
month elapsed; and, in that month, the glow 
and serenity of autumn had given way to the 
immitigable severity of a northern winter. Vari- 
ous accidents had prevented the completion of 
the buildings and the accumulation of provisions, 
and if the whole party—men and leaders—had 
not been expert hunters and backwoodsmen, it 
is probable that the expedition would have ex- 
perienced the extremities of famine. The in- 
tense cold was of unusual duration. The aver- 
age temperature of the latter half of December 
was —334°, that of all January —30°. In March, 
when the average temperature was —20°, the 
thermometer on one occasion sank so low as 
—60°, or even —66° (66 degrees below zero!). 
Our author had the curiosity, when the thermo- 
meter was standing at —49°, to cast a pistol- 
bullet of quicksilver, which at ten paces passed 
through an inch plank, but flattened and broke 
against the wall a few paces beyond it. This 
chilling temperature, however, did not repress 
the gaiety nor subdue the appetites of the party, 
as will be manifest from what follows :— 

“On Christmas and New-Year’s days we enter- 
tained our assembled people with a dance, followed 
by a supper, consisting of the best fare we could com- 
mand. By this time we had, through our indefati- 
gable exertions, accumulated two or three weeks’ 
provisions in advance, and no scarcity was expe- 
rienced during the remainder of the season. The 
daily ration served out to each man was increased 
from eight to ten, and to some individuals twelve 
pounds of venison; or, when they could be got, four 
or five white-fish weighing from fifteen to twenty 
pounds. This quantity of solid food, immoderate as 
it may appear, does not exceed the average standard 





of the country ; and ought certainly to appease o... 
the ineninats appetite ‘of a ener 4 Canes 

The barren grounds or country immediately 
to the east of the Great Bear Lake have been 
explored during the winter, and, all the pre. 
parations being complete, the expedition started 
again in June, 1838, as soon as the ice broke y 
The boats ascended the River Dease for some 
miles; they were then carried over a short 
portage to the Dismal Lakes, by means of which 
and the River Kendall, they descended into the 
Coppermine River. This communication be. 
tween the Coppermine River and Great Bear 
Lake was frequently examined, and four times 
crossed by the expedition with all their lug- 
gage: our author must, therefore, be regarded 
as a competent authority, when he asserts that 
the descent is equal on both sides. The conse- 
quence is, that the Coppermine River, from the 
mouth of the Kendall River to the sea, or in a 
course of seventy miles, has as great a fall as 
the Great Bear Lake, the Great Bear River, and 
the Mackenzie altogether, in a line of 700 miles, 
The dangers of so impetuous a torrent were fully 
experienced by our author and his companions; 
their boats, however, were fortunately steered 
by expert Canadians well used to shoot the 
rapids, and thus they reached the sea in safety, 
A little to the west of the Coppermine River 
another large stream, named after Dr. Richaré- 
son, was found to discharge its waters into the 
same inlet. 

The prosperity of this campaign may be said 
to have ended here. The winter had been un- 
usually severe, the summer late. The sea was 
compact ice; thick fogs darkened the heavens, 
On the 19th of August the boats had only 
reached within a league of Franklin's farthest 
encampment in 1821. The lateness of the sea- 
son, and the appearance of new ice, forbade the 
attempt to navigate any further. Mr. Simpson 
therefore, with a few chosen companions, volun- 
teered to explore some distance on foot, so that 
their exertions hitherto might not be wholly 
fruitless. He had not proceeded far beyond 
Franklin’s limit, when he descried, over the sea, 
land about twenty-five miles distant. On the 
third day an appearance of land extending 
round the horizon, disheartened the explorers: 
but here we shall have recourse to our author's 
description :— 

* As we drew near in the evening to an elevated 
cape, land appeared all around, and our worst fears 
seemed confirmed. With bitter disappointment I 
ascended the height, from whence a vast and splendid 
prospect burst suddenly upon me. The sea, asif 
transformed by enchantment, rolled its free wavesat 
my feet, and beyond the reach of vision to the east- 
ward. Islands of various shape and size overspread 
its surface; and the northern land terminated to the 
eye ina bold and lofty cape, bearing east-north-east, 
thirty or forty miles distant, while the continental 
coast trended away south-east. I stood, in fact, ona 
remarkable headland, at the eastern outlet of an ice- 
obstructed strait. On the extensive land to the north- 
ward I bestowed the name of our most gracious 
sovereign Queen Victoria. * * Our present disco- 
veries were in themselves not unimportant; but their 
value was much enhanced by the disclosure of an 
open sea to the eastward, and the suggestion of a 
new route—along the southern coast of Victoria 
Land—by which that open sea might be attained, 
while the shores of the continent were yet environed 
by an impenetrable barrier of ice, as they were 
season. Our portable canoe, which we had not had 
occasion to use, was buried in the sand at the foot of 
a huge round rock on the beach, and with lighter 
burdens we commenced retracing our steps.” 

In returning to the Coppermine River much 
hardship was endured, and the ascent of the 
bold rapids of that river with a fallen stream, 
which former travellers had pronounced imprac- 
ticable, proved the consummate skill of our 
author's Canadian followers, The boats and 
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of the stores were buried in a convenient; After an interval of five days, the narrative of 


spot on the banks of the river, and the party 
returned once more to their old quarters at Fort 
Confidence, on the Great Bear Lake. py 

The incidents of the winter of 1838-9 exhibit 
the usual vicissitudes of the backwoodsman’s 
life. There was much feasting on venison and 
much fear of famine. Hordes of begging Indians 

red in, and numerous expert hunters brought 
supplies of meat to the fort, and ate more than 
they brought. Particulars such as these, how- 
ever, cannot detain us. The manners of the 
native tribes will be found sharply sketched, 
though with no flattering lines, in our author’s 

es. Yet the following bold attempt to dis- 
criminate the native races of North America, 
may, from its brevity, be admitted here :— 

“The Esquimaux inhabiting all the Arctic shores 
of America have doubtless originally spread from 
Greenland, which was peopled from northern Europe; 
but their neighbours, the Loucheux of Mackenzie 
River, have a clear tradition that their ancestors 
migrated from the westward, and crossed an arm of 
the sea. The language of the latter is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the other known tribes who pos- 
sess the vast region to the northward of a line drawn 
from Churchill, on Hudson’s Bay, across the Rocky 
Mountains, to New Caledonia. These, comprehending 
the Chipewyans, the Copper Indians, the Beaver 
Indians of Peace River, the Dog-ribs and Hare In- 
dians of Mackenzie River and Great Bear Lake, the 
Thecanies, Nahanies, and Dahadinnehs of the Moun- 
tains, and the Carriers of New Caledonia, all speak 
dialects of the same original tongue. Next to them 
succeed the Crees, speaking another distinct language, 
and occupying another great section of the continent, 
extending from Lesser Slave Lake through the woody 
country on the north side of the Saskatchewan River, 
by Lake Winipeg to York Factory, and from thence 
round the shores of Hudson and James bays. South 
of the fiftieth parallel, the circles of affinity contract, 
but are still easily traced. The Carriers of New 
Caledonia, like the people of Hindostan, used till 
lately to burn their dead ; a ceremony in which the 
widow of the deceased, though not sacrificed as in the 
latter country, was compelled to continue beating 
with her hands upon the breast of the corpse while it 
slowly consumed on the funeral pile, in which cruel 
duty she was often severely scorched.” 

The Loucheux differ, it appears, from every 
other tribe of red Indians, by their bold, open, 
and perfectly frank demeanour. They are as 
free as savages can be from treacherous cunning 
and dissimulation, and have never yet shed the 
blood of white men. The Esquimaux seen by 
our author are not the stunted race hitherto de- 
scribed. Among those met with on the Cireum- 
pag shores, there were many robust men, six 
eet high. He considers the Esquimaux as much 
superior to the Indian in intelligence, provident 
habits, and mechanical skill. He had the good 
fortune to procure, this winter, an Esquimaux 
Interpreter from the missionary settlement of 
Ungava, in Labrador. 

Passing over the reiterated toils of descen ding 
to the coast, it will be sufficient for us to state, 
that in July, 1839, the expedition found the sea, 
at the mouth of the Coppermine River, tolerably 
tee from ice. The voyage eastward, therefore, 
Was successful, though it furnished no incidents 
calling for especial notice. A river, larger than 
the Coppermine, and named the Ellice, was 
discovered in longitude 104° 15’ west. In his 
Journal of the 15th August, our author observes : 

“All the objects for which the expedition was so 
generously instituted were now accomplished, but 
Mr. Dease and myself were not quite satisfied. 
We had determined the northern limits of America 
to the westward of the Great Fish River; it still 
Temained a question whether Boothia Felix might 
not be united to the continent, on the other side of 
the estuary, The men, who had never dreamed of 
golng any further, were therefore summoned, and 
the importance of proceeding some distance to the 
eastward explained to them ; when, to their honour, 
all assented without a murmur.” 





discovery is continued in these words :— 

“It was now quite evident to us, even in our most 
sanguine mood, that the time was come for com- 
mencing our return to the distant Coppermine River, 
and that any further foolhardy perseverance could 
only lead to the loss of the whole party, and also of 
the great object which we had so successfully 
achieved. The men were therefore directed to con- 
struct another monument in commemoration of our 
visit ; while Mr. Dease and I walked to an eminence 
three miles off, to see the farther trending of the 
coast. Our view of the low main-shore was limited 
to about five miles, when it seemed to turn off more 
to the right. Far without, lay several lofty islands ; 
and in the north-east, more distant still, appeared 
some high blue land: this, which we designated 
Cape Sir John Ross, is in all probability one of the 
south-eastern promontories of Boothia. We could 
therefore hardly doubt being now arrived at that 
large gulph, uniformly described by the Esquimaux 
as containing many islands, and, with numerous 
indentations, running down to the southward, till it 
approaches within forty miles of Repulse and Wager 
bays. The exploration of such a gulph, to the 
Strait of the Fury and Hecla, would necessarily 
demand the whole time and energies of another 
expedition, having some point of retreat much 
nearer to the scene of operations than Great Bear 
Lake; and we felt assured that the Honourable 
Company, who had already done so much in the 
cause of discovery, would not abandon their munifi- 
cent work till the precise limits of this great continent 
were fully and finally established.” 

When we add that the southern shores of the 
great island named Victoria-land were traced 
through an extent of 156 geographical miles, we 
shall have stated all the chief results of the expe- 
dition, which, if we consider that it comprises the 
navigation of a tempestuous ocean, beset with 
ice, for a distance exceeding 1400 geographical, 
or 1600statute miles, in open boats, together with 
all the fatigues of lang land journeys and the 
perils of the climate, was certainly a wonderful 
achievement. Nor must we omit to state, that 
science was not neglected; good astronomical 
observations were made, and a list of the plants 
collected by Mr. Dease is appended to our 
author’s volume. Let us add, too, that the men 
appear to have done their duty well and cheer- 
fully, which reflects as much credit on their 
leaders as on themselves. 

The merits of Mr. Simpson were at once re- 
cognized by his employers and the Government. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company —— his offer 
to conduct another expedition to the Straits of 
the Fury and Hecla; the Royal Geographical 
Society awarded him its medal ; and the Govern- 
ment intimated its intention of bestowing on him 
a pension of 100/. a-year. But, alas! all this 
cheering news arrived too late to satisfy and calm 
his impatient spirit. The letter of the Company 
was written on the 3rd of June: on the 6th of 
that month Mr. Simpson left the Red River 
Colony to proceed by the way of the Missouri 
to Europe. He hurried on before the rest of 
his party, with four men. Two of these were 
shot by him on the evening of the 13th or 14th 
of June; the other two fled, but returned with 
their friends on the following morning, when our 
author’s death took place. All the circumstances 
of this painful tragedy are involved in deep 
mystery ; and we feel no desire to hazard con- 
jectures on such a matter. But one thing is 
certain, and will be acknowledged by all atten- 
tive readers of this volume, that in Thomas 
Simpson the world lost no common man, 





Religious and Moral Sentences culled from the 
Works of Shakespeare, compared with Sacred 


Passages drawn from Holy Writ. Calkin & 
Budd. 

TueE object of this collection of extracts, is to 

prove that our great bard lived and died an 


orthodox Protestant of the Church as by law 





established in England. There would have been 
more propriety in dedicating the work to the 


Protestant Association than to the Shakespeare 


Society. But, however staunch a Protestant 


Shakspeare may have been, there is certainly 


no trace of what is commonly called Protestant 
politics in his plays and poems; yet we should 
not be surprised, after the essay before us, if 
an attempt were made to show that he was 
Orange as well as orthodox. 


The a thus states the occasion and 
motive which suggested his publication :— 
“ Upon visiting Stratford-upon-Avon, the compiler 


observed in the room where * Shakespeare’s Relicks’ 
are exhibited, a large written paper, in a gilt frame, 


(designedly presented to the view) termed ‘ a copy of 
Shakespeare’s Will,’ but drawn up in the Roman 
Catholic form ; representing itself as a faithful copy 
of the real Will, deposited at Doctors’ Commons. 
Having repeatedly seen printed copies of his genuine 
Will, fraud was immediately apparent; and as it 
was manifestly placed there for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the world, by the insidious attempt to prove 
him a Papist, the compiler resolved—in justice to 
Shakespeare’s memory, in justice to the Reformed 
Religion, and in justice to the divinity of Truth—to 


expose the fraudulent design, by proving, from Shake- 
speare’s own writings, that he lived and died a true 


Protestant.” 

He then gives the preamble to Shakspeare’s 
will, extracted from the registry of the See of 
Canterbury, and sets forth in juxta-position with 
it the preamble to a manuscript will exhibited 
at the house in Stratford-upon-Avon. The 
former document is as untinged with Popery as 
the Protestant Association itself could ait ; but 
the latter is so intensely Popish, that were its 
genuineness capable of being established, Shak- 
speare would be infallibly expelled from many 
an orthodox library with as little ceremony as 
the works of Dens, or the pamphlets of J. K. L. 
The Popish testament begins thus :— 

“Tn the name of God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; the most holy and blessed Virgin Mary Mo- 
ther of God ; the Holy Ghost of Arc-Angels, Angels, 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Evangelists, Apostles, Saints, 
Martyrs, and all the Celestial Courts and Companies 
of Heaven.” 

And then it proceeds—“ I, William Shakspeare, 
an unworthy member of the Holy Catholic 
Religion,” &c. 

We do not believe, any more than the com- 
piler, that the great poet was “a Papist;” but 
we have no doubt that his religion wasas catholic 
as his genius, for a mind so august was never 
yet tenanted by the sour spirit of sectarianism. 

A string of passages is given, which are 
termed “ anti-Papistical,” but many of which 
would be perfectly consistent with the notion 
that Shakspeare was as good a Roman Catholic 
as any priest in Maynooth College. What can 
be more ridiculous than to quote the speeches of 
King John, addressed to Cardinal Pandolph, to 
— what the author proposes? or to cite from 

Tenry the Sixth— 
This cardinai is more haughty than the devil. ? 
As to passages like the following, it requires a 
sharp eye to detect anything peculiarly anti- 
Papistical in them :— 
Who would be pitiful, if you are not ? 


Or who should study to prefer a peace, 
If holy churchmen take delight in broils? 


Name not religion, for thou lov’st the flesh ; 
And ne’er throughout the year, to church thou go’st, 
Except it be to pray against thy foes. 1 Hen. VI. 


The compiler, we shrewdly x is devoutly 
of opinion that churchmen of the Church of 
Rome are the only churchmen capable of “ de- 
lighting in broils,” “loving the flesh,” or going 
seldom to church, and only to “ pray against 
their foes.” 

We are told that “no Papist would have 
been inclined, or would have dared to have put 
into the mouths of his dramatis persone such 
expressions, counter to Papacy, as are presented 


1 Hew. VI. 
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in these extracts.’’ Surely an English Roman 
Catholic, animated with the free religious spirit 
of the days of Magna Charta, would not only 
have not been disinclined to use expressions 
‘counter to Papacy,” but would naturally and 
necessarily have used such expressions, to give 
vent to his own feelings and principles in mat- 
ters of religion and church-government. There 
is, therefore, not a grain of sound reasoning in 
all the extracts accumulated from the historical 
plays. The only quotation worth a farthing 
for the compiler’s frivolous object is from the 
play of Titus Andronicus— 

I know that thou art religious, 

And hast a thing within thee called a conscience, 

With twenty Popish tricks and ceremonies, 

Which 1 have seen thee careful to observe, &c. 

Having established, in this sort of way, the 
position that “our Will” was not a Papist, he 
proceeds “ to show, by demonstration similar to 
the preceding—viz., his own writings—that he 
was a true and worthy member of the church of 
England !” 

“This we do by placing, in juxtaposition with his 
own religious sentences, corresponding passages from 
Holy Writ; thereby proving how versed he was in 
the Scriptures, as exemplified by the similitude of his 
religious senterces to the passages drawn from the 
Bible, and the Liturgy of the Church of England.” 

These parallelisms (many of them trifling, 
and many imaginary) occupy one hundred and 
forty pages! but we are unable to discover by 
what process of logic Shakspeare’s unquestion- 
able familiarity with the Bible demonstrates 
that he was a member of the Reformed Church 
of England. Thomas-i-Kempis, or Sir Thomas 


More, might be proved a Protestant by a similar 
line of argument. ‘The great number of passages 
here collected, certainly ‘ present incontestible 
proofs that Shakespeare was fully read in Holy 
Writ, and that his mind was most sensibly 


imbued with the sublimity and hallowed cha- 
racter of the sacred writings,” which nobody 
could doubt who had studied his works. 





Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford. Vol. Il. Longman & Co. 


Tue correspondence contained in this volume 
embraces the period between the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle and the death of George II. As 
it approaches nearer to our own, or rather to 
our fathers’ times, it increases in interest, 
through the occurrence of names and circum- 
stances of more frequent mention in literary 
and social gossip. On the contemporary history 
of the country, it, however, throws few novel 
lights, such as the public will care to receive; 
for there is little in the men who were then 
strutting their hour on the stage calculated to 
awaken the attention of philosophy, or to beget 
sympathy,—little to make a more accurate esti- 
mate of characters worth the labour of further 
weighing. The one exception was Pitt,—the 
great Pitt and little Earl of Chatham,—the one 
minister of those days, who seems to have pos- 
sessed heart, purpose, or energy, or was equal 
to controlling and compelling the jobbing cor- 
ruption of parliaments into some reluctant obe- 
dience to one will; and in the letters of Pitt, 
the correspondence affords nothing as yet of 
major importance. But small as may be its 
contributions to critical history, the volume is 
not deficient in matter to point a moral for the 
use of the politician and philosopher; a moral 
which may be studied with advantage by the 
general public, in its application to the times in 
which we live. It contains, also, frequent and 
edifying illustrations of the working of that 
aristocratic oligarchy, which, up to the period 
of the Reform Bill, was considered as a beau 
ideal of representative government under the 
facetious appellation of the British Constitution. 





This combination is pithily set forth by Lord 
John Russell in his explanatory note, on the 
state of affairs following the death of Pelham, 
and the difficulties attendant on replacing him 
in the ministry. We prefer, therefore, adopting 
his Lordship’s words :— 

“ According to the abominable system of those 
days, the secret-service money was employed in buy- 
ing members of parliament. As a part of the same 
system, the treasury boroughs were filled by the 
nomination of the friends of the minister. It was 
naturally expected by Mr. Fox that he should share 
in the confidence of the Prime Minister respecting 
these secret means of government, as well as in the 
preparation and defence of public measures. But 
the power of Newcastle was founded on the purchase 
of boroughs and members of parliament. Others 
could write as good despatches; others could make 
more eloquent speeches: it was in jobbing and bar- 
gaining that he stood unrivalled. Perhaps he strug- 
gled with himself to permit a share of this foul in- 
fluence to Mr. Fox, but however that may be, after 
promising one day to communicate every thing, he 
positively declared the next day that he would keep 
bribes and boroughs entirely in his own hand, and 
that Mr. Fox need give himself no concern in the 
matter. Fox now held himself insulted, and, much 
to the displeasure of the King, declined the seals. 
Pitt was in bad health, and was obnoxious; Murray 
looked to the security of the Bench, and had no wish 
to encounter Fox and Pitt as the deputy of New- 
castle. * * For a time all was apparently easy. Sir 
Thomas Robinson, who knew the routine of foreign 
affairs, was made Secretary of State, and with Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was appointed to lead 
the House of Commons. Pitt felt the affront, and 
said openly that Mr. Fox should have been made 
leader. Neither he nor Fox resigned their offices, 
but both thought themselves at liberty to treat with 
contempt, and expose to laughter, the Secretary of 
State. On the occasion of an election petition, Sir 
Thomas Robinson happened to say that the next 
would be a short case, for it presented no difficulty. 
Pitt fiercely blamed this light and ignorant way of 
speaking, and Fox, ironically excusing Robinson on 
the ground of his inexperience, said he hoped he 
would be the last great man, as he had been the first 
to use the influence of his high station to prejudge 
a case that was unheard. Pitt had said in private, 
*he lead us! the Duke might as well send his jack- 
boot to lead us!’ And so indeed it appeared.” 

The main difficulty of those days in forming 
a ministry, was the division of the spoil. Every 
great depositary of parliamentary power had in 
his train a set of petty intriguers (‘ followers of 
his own’’), all of whom were to be provided for; 
and the premier, in selecting among the eminen- 
cies of his day, had to take them with all their 
incumbrances. In the embarrassments this 
created, the pension list afforded the principle 
of adjustment; but already that lever had been 
overstrained, and threatened to break beneath 
the burdens imposed on it. Sacrifices, there- 
fore, of individual ambition and of private gra- 
titude to the expediency of the day, were be- 
coming more and more necessary. The Duke 
of Bedford himself gave his support to a minis- 
try from which he consented to be excluded, 
contenting himself with a provision for hisfriends 
and followers. In the management of these 
delicate distresses, Newcastle was pre-eminent; 
and his sinister dexterity gave him an influence 
with the king, which enabled him to exclude 
Pitt, or any other wiser or better man than 
himself, whose independence was to be feared. 
In what way the family compact between the 
aristocracy, Whig and Tory, was broken through 
by the force of circumstances, and the increasing 
power of public opinion, is the great historical 
problem of the reign of the Georges. For the 
particular occasion now before us, we again 
refer to Lord John :— 

“Stormy times were approaching, and arrange- 
ments which excluded Pitt from an office of power, 
were ill suited to the wants of a country which was 
about to meet France and Austria combined in a war 





of prodigious exertion. In October 1756, Fox, dx 
gusted by the treatment he received from the Duk 
of Newcastle, tendered his resignation to the Kin. 
The King was angry, but sought in vain for help 
The office of Chief Justice was vacant, and Murra 
declared that he would accept no other. Pitt ao 
could supply the vacancy made by the resignation of 
Fox. But he refused to serve either with Newcastle 
or with Fox. Even in this he was indulged, and, jn 
order to gratify him, the Duke of Devonshire ge. 
cepted the post of First Lord of the Treasury, To 
make matters easy, Fox offered to take the office of 
Paymaster, without a scat in the Cabinet, Even 
this was denied. It was at this time that the Duke 
of Bedford accepted the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, which the Duke of Devonshire quitted 
for the Treasury. This combination was not Made 
to be lasting. Mr. Pitt, with all his great qualities, 
was ill fitted to influence the votes of the House of 
Commons. It was not only that he could not stoop 
to dishonest arts; he did not possess, or would not 
exert, the honest qualities of conciliation and for. 
bearance. * * When he came to form a ministry 
himself, he produced that curious mixture of which 
Mr. Burke says, ‘He made an administration g9 
chequered and speckled ; he put together a piece of 
joinery so crossly indented and whimsically doye- 
tailed; a cabinet so variously inlaid; such a piece of 
diversified mosaic ; such a tesselated pavement with. 
out cement; here a bit of black stone, and therea 
bit of white ; patriots and courtiers; King’s friends 
and republicans; whigs and tories; treacherous friends 
and open enemies ; that it was indeed a very curious 
show, but utterly unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand 
on.’ This strange jumble of partics was no accident, 
but was the natural result of his character. He had 
no party attachments, and no fixed principles. He 
cared as little for the employment of Hanover troops, 
and the engagements of subsidiary treaties, as he 
cared for the Walpole connexion, or the so-styled 
patriots: he was ready to be for or against any mea- 
sure, or any man, as his temper and judgment in- 
clined him at the moment. What he really pos- 
sessed, and what others wanted, was a high sense of 
personal honour and national independence—a reso- 
lute heart in council, and a powerful understanding 
for great emergencies. These qualities fitted him 
exactly for a co!league of Newcastle, who had the 
qualities which Pitt wanted—a knowledge of the 
characters of public men, and a sense of the neces. 
sity of a party standard to which they could rally. 
After a long interval of suspense, the interests of the 
nation prevailed; the Duke of Newcastle became 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Mr. Pitt Secretary 
of State, and, according to the phrase of Horace 
Walpole, all the men who had been declaring for 
months that they never would join united in forming 
an administration. *The Duke of Newcastle lent 
me his majority to carry on the Government,’ said 
Mr. Pitt some years afterwards. Mr. Pitt made war, 
Mr. Pitt subsidized Prussia, Mr. Pitt sent forth 
glorious expeditions, Mr. Pitt conquered Canada: 
the Duke of Newcastle gave away places, and filled 
the Whig boroughs with sure dependents.” 
In such a condition of affairs, everything 
must turn on personality and egotism; and the 
present correspondence teems with the minutest 
traits of such influence, more especially the 
letters of Rigby, a principal correspondent of 
the Duke’s, and one to whom intrigue seems to 
have been a natural element. : 
A more important moral, and one more Im- 
mediately applicable to pending contingencies, 
is that which may be collected from the Duke's 
correspondence as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Itis replete with matter of edification applicable 
to the passing hour. Even so long ago as his 
days, we find the bitter fruits of the ancient 
misgovernment of that country ripening m 
teeming abundance; and the difficulty in carry- 
ing on affairs was even then as great, if not as 
embarrassing to English ministers, as at the 
present moment. The I rish parliament, or 
rather the shadow of a representation, Te- 
quired to be watched, crippled, and misled 
by an English party in the house, bought “te 
do the king’s business there,” ‘ The Parlia- 
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ment,” says Lord John, “ of that country was a 
sobbing aristocracy, banded into different parties, 
without much, if any, distinction of principle. 
The English government used their patronage 
to purchase a majority. But the mouths of one 
arty were no sooner stopped by pensions and 
laces, than another rose to complain of profu- 
gion, in the name of their country, and to ask 
for new extravagance in their own. A fresh 
urchase only led to fresh pretensions, and the 
very pensioners themselves had the effrontery to 
exclaim against the burthens of which their own 
faction and corruption had been the cause.” 

This settled finally in the formation of two 
or three great families, which, by placing them- 
selves at the service of the British minister, on 
terms of their own making, monopolized the 
distribution of patronage, and were too power- 
ful to be thwarted or discountenanced. These 
are the men of whom it was said, that “ if they 
had all Ireland given to them for an estate, they 
would ask for the Isle of Man also, as a cabbage 

arden.” As early as this time, the necessity 
Br ruling the Catholic population through their 
clergy, was-urged by Lord Clanbrassill on the 

overnment; and the ye was defeated, per- 
a as much by the jealousy of the family 
interest, which could bear no 1ivals near the 
throne, as by their bigotry or that of the Eng- 
lish parliament. 

“Now, my Lord,” writes Lord Clanbrassill, “ I 
cannot but think it is highly advisable to attempt 
to dissolve this close connection between Popery 
and Jacobitism, and that the most probable method 
to this effect would be to take their priests under 
the protection of the government, and oblige them 
in order to obtain that protection to give security 
for their good behaviour. One advantage would 
immediately flow from this plan;—the persons, the 
number, and the place of abode of all the priests in 
Ireland would be publicly known, which would be a 


great check upon them; and when they have tasted 
the comfort of a legal protection, which would give 
them a kind of property in their parishes, they will 
be ready enough to give private informations against 
the itinerant friars (those restless emissaries of France 
and the Pretender) who swarm in this country, and 
devour many little emoluments that would otherwise 


fall to the share of the parish priests. And I make 
no doubt but that the Irish parish priests, finding 
themselves thus indulged, would in time be as good 
subjects to the King of Great Britain, as the Ger- 
man priests in the Electorate are to the Elector of 
Hanover.” 

But it will be said, that the effects did not an- 
swer to these anticipations; that conciliation 
has failed to produce gratitude. Why? because 
in conceding each particular measure, the prin- 
ciple on which its value depended, was set at 
nought and abandoned; because in every con- 
cession, while bigotry has held the bread in one 
hand, it has not concealed the stick in the other. 
Thus, on the passing of the Emancipation Bill, 
the leaving the education of the priest unpro- 
vided for, the niggardly grants for Maynooth, 
have developed a generation of clerical demo- 
crats, looking forward with exultation to sepa- 
ration and a theocratic republic. Other causes 
of evil, indeed, are behind these: the Catholic 
disabilities were not all in all; but it is not their 
least evil, that they have too long excluded 
other considerations from the public view. 

_ Among the grosser items of mal-administra- 
tion, incidental to Irish affairs, was the custom 
of saddling its then separate Exchequer with 
pensions for non-Irish and jobbing purposes. A 
curious instance of this abuse occurs in the pro- 
posal to pension the King’s daughter, the Prin- 
cess of Hesse ; and we wish we could exhibit 
the Duke of Bedford’s hostility to that measure, 
as founded on loftier principles than his corre- 
spondence offers. His objections, timidly put 
forth, and readily abandoned, are offered in the 
shape of Exchequer statistics—the oyerladen 





state of the list, and the danger of parliamen- 
tary discontents—considerations of expediency, 
which smack distastefully of fraud. The wind- 
ing up of this business is curious, and deserves 
to be quoted at length, not only on its own 
account, but for the light it throws on parts 
of the family history of the Irish peerage. The 
passage exists in a note made by the Duke, of 
‘heads of business” to be laid before the King: 


“May 24th.—As things are cireumstanced busi- 
ness may be easily carried on the next sessions; but 
the leading people must have douceurs, a great many 
of which I must at a proper time lay before his 
Majesty, by these means he may do what he pleases 
with that country. The Princess of Hesse may have 
her pension of 5000/.; but other things of the like 
nature must be given in Ireland. Pensions to the 
amount of above 5000/, per annum have been extin- 
guished since my going to Ireland. * * 

“To propose the following persons to be made 
peers :—The Chancellor, if his Majesty shall please 
to make an augmentation of 500/. per annum to his 
salary, to be created a Baron.'—Sir Arthur Gore, a 
Viscount.2—Sir Maurice Crosbie, a Baron.23—John 
Lysaght Sen, a Baron.*--William Annesley, Esq., a 
Baron.°—James Stopford, Esq.,a Baron® (Agreed 
to.)—Lord Viscount Castlecomer to be made an 
Ear!.7—Lord Tullamore to be made an Earl. [Not 
the present family.]—Lady Athenry to be made a 
Countess.° (Agreed to.)—Likewise Mr. Cole! and 
Mr. Mason’s''! request to be made Barons. (Not at 
present.)—And Lord Rusborough to be made a 
Viscount.!? (Not agreedto.) * * 

“The folowing persons to have pensions during 
pleasure, for the sums set against their respective 
names :— £. 

Countess of Drogheda... «soe 200 
Mrs. Gore and her daughters 200 
Guy More, Esq. ce ee ee te 200 
John Blennerhassett, Esq. .. oe -. 200 
James Hussey, Esq. ce ee ee «ee «= 200 
The Honourable Mrs. Walsingham -» 200 
Honourable William Molesworth and Anne 
his wife, in addition to their pension .. 100” 

To complete the picture offered by this docu- 
ment, the memorandum laid before the King, 
in connexion with its contents, should be taken 
into account :— 

“ His Majesty having been pleased to signify his 
pleasure to the Duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, that whenever the circumstances of affairs 
would permit it to be done without prejudice to his 
service, or discontent to his good subjects of that 
kingdom, that it be intended to grant a pension upon 
that establishment of 5000/. per annum to H.R.H. 
the Princess of Hesse Cassel, for her life, and the 
lives of the princes her children ; the Duke of Bed- 
ford thinks it is his duty to represent to his Majesty 
that it is his opinion, that in consideration of the 
present tranquil state of that kingdom, and the great 
decrease of the pension list, occasioned by the death 
of several persons, who had very considerable charges 





(1) Created Baron Bowes of Clonlyon. 

(2) Member of parliament for the borough Donegal, 
created Baron Saunders and Viscount Sudley of Castle Gore, 
in the county of Mayo, and in 1762, Earl of Arran, in the 
county of Galway, on the recommendation of the Earl of 
Kildare. 

(3) Member for the county of Kerry, created Baron of 
Branden, county of Kerry; on the recommendation of the 
Earl of Shannon. 

(4) Member for the borough of Charleville, created Baron 
Lisle of Mountnorth. 

(5) Member for the borough of Middleton, created Baron 
Annesley of Castle Wellan. 

(6) Member for the borough of Lethard, created Baron 
of Courtown, county of Wexford. 

(7) John Wandesford, Viscount Castlecomer, created Earl 
of Wandesford. 

(8) Charles Moore, second Lord Tullamore, advanced to 
the dignity of Earl of Charieville. 

(9) Dowager Baroness, created Countess of Brandon, 
county of Kilkenny. 

(10) John Cole, Esq., member for Inniskillen. In the 
Duke's private Diary this note: ‘“‘ Mr. Cole, member for L, 
was with me to lay in his pretensions for the title of Rane- 
lagh, which he said was promised to be recommended to the 
King by the Duke of Devonshire.” ‘I gave no promise but 
to lay his pretensions before the King,”—created in 1760, 
Baron Mount Florence of Fermanagh. 

(11) Most probably Aland Mason, Esq., member for the 
county of Waterford. 

(12) Joseph Leeson, First Earl of Miltown; advanced to 
the Viscounty of Rusborough, 1760, 





upon it, that the present time is the properest for 
his Majesty to carry into execution his gracious in- 
tentions to his royal daughter and her family, pro- 
vided his Majesty will be pleased to consent that the 
following pensions during pleasure, may be likewise 
placed on that establishment, which, as they are en- 
tirely intended for persons resident in that kingdom, 
and calculated solely to enable me to carry on with suc- 
cess his Majesty's service there, will be the likeliest 
means to quiet people’s minds, who might otherwise 
be uneasy to see such a great annual sum carried out 
of their country without having any share of it them- 
selves. This seems likewise the more necessary in order 
to quiet people’s minds there, as his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle informs me, that it is for his Majesty's 
service in this kingdom that Mr. Charlton should 
have a pension of 1500/. per annum for his life on 
the establishment of Ireland, which I think likewise 
may be done, without detriment to his service. His 
Majesty is likewise most humbly desired to approve 
of the inclosed list of peers proposed to be promoted 
to higher honours ; and of commoners to the peerage ; 
as likewise of persons proposed to be put into the 
Privy Council: and to permit me humbly to assure 
him, that considering the difficulties I had to struggle 
with, the favours now asked for his subjects there, 
(who are either very considerable in themselves, or 
by their connections with others,) are far less than 
what has been usually granted upon the recommen- 
dation of former lord-lieutenants, though in times of 
infinite less difficulty than I had to struggle with.” 

Whole volumes written on “virtual represen- 
tation” in general, and the Irish parliaments in 
particular, could not throw a stronger light on 
the past and present condition of Ireland, than 
this little episode. But this is notall. Shortly 
afterwards Prince Ferdinand was, with the like 
cool indifference, placed on the Irish pension 
list for 2,000/. per annum. Yet the Duke of 
Bedford was, for those times, an enlightened 
and an honest man, let Junius say what he 
pleases. The system was too powerful to con- 
tend against; and everything bent before it. 

Passing, however, from great considerations 
to smaller particulars, we find, here and there, 
an anecdote of less general import, worth com- 
memoration. These are principally found in 
the correspondence of Rigby. We shalt quote 
one or two only, and that without much method, 
and after the “French Falconer’? manner, as 
the matter comes to hand :— 

“ Nobody is yet returned from the play ; and being 
alone, I think I cannot do better than inform your 
Grace that to-day has been productive of no events, 
except that I hear from all hands of those who were 
at court, that the King appears much easier and 
happier than he has done for some time past. One 
circumstance with relation to this tranquillity I have 
heard from very good authority. I cannot forbear 
telling you Lord ‘'emple pressed him some days ago 
very strongly fora pardon for Mr. Byng: his Majesty 
persevered, and told his lordship flatly he thought 
him guilty of cowardice in the action, and therefore 
could not break his word they had forced him to give 
tohis people,—to pardon no delinquents. His lord- 
ship walked up to his nose, and, sans autre cérémonie, 
said, What shall you think if he dies couragecusly ? 
His Majesty stifled his anger, and made him no reply. 
I think I never heard of such insolence.*” 

What follows is in pregnant contrast with our 
own times of gas-lighting and regimental police- 
men :— 

“Though it is eleven o'clock, I must tell you of 
the most curious ofall robberies that was committed 
last night. A Mrs. Hodges of Hanover Square got 
into her coach at the playhouse, and from under the 
seat of the coach, as it was going along, up jumps a 
thief, and with a pistol in his hand demands her 
money and jewels, and orders her, upon pain of in- 
stant death, to stop her coach at a certain place and 
let him out, and wish him good night, all which she 
complied with, and he carried off a thousand pounds’ 
worth of her jewels.” 

“@ ©On the affair of Mr. Byng, he (Lord Temple) had even 
gone so far as to sketch out some parallel between the mon- 
arch himself and the admiral, in which the advantage did 
not lie on the side of the battle of Oudenarde.’— Walpole's 
Memoirs, you. ii. p. 198.” 
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At the present moment, when Ireland is dis- 
tressed by the sudden failure of the English 
market for Irish cattle, an extract from a letter 
of Rigby’s is curious :— ; 

“ Here Mr, Hely Hutchinson continues his daily 
attack ; and neither Primate, Speaker, or Lord Shan- 
non, dared to oppose resolving that the exportation 
of live cattle from hence was prejudicial to this coun- 
try ; so I was left alone to speak for it, which I did 
in the best and strongest terms I was able. He then 
wanted to bring his resolution to my Lord-Lieutenant, 
but upon a division he could get but six to proceed 
to such extremities against 104, His Grace is not 
satisfied, nor am I much pleased, that they would 
not show spirit enough not to suffer that matter to be 
at all stirred.” 

The letters of Rigby are generally of a light 
gossipping character ; but it is difficult to ex- 
tract with effect, from his slight and sketchy 
pencillings, or to make them intelligible with- 
out further explanatory details than comport 
with our space. 

In de they who were not displeased 
with the contents of the first volume will not 
dislike the second; and if these letters are less 
illustrative of leading transactions than might 
be wished, as contributions to the history of 
manners, as replete with suggestive details and 
involuntary exposures, they will repay the 
trouble of perusal. After all, perhaps, it is by 
such traits and developements that the history 
of the Georges will be best understood by 
posterity. 





Hand-book for Travellers in Central Italy, in- 
cluding the Papal States, Rome, and the Cities 
of Etruria: with a Travelling Map. Murray. 

Tue ‘ Hand-book for Northern Italy’ conducted 

the Italian traveller as far south as Florence, 

and bounded his route on the west by a triangle, 
of which Venice, Mantua, and Bologna formed 
the three points. The present work begins its 
guidance at Mantua, which place, strange to 
say, is not included in the map accompanying 
the book; it also takes the traveller by the 
canal to Venice, and describes a route from 

Padua to Ferrara, but a search on the map after 

Venice and Padua will also be fruitless. Here 

it may be suggested that a small skeleton map 

of the whole of Italy, no matter how small, 
would be a very an addition to all the 
hand-books for Italy. Travellers like to see at 

a glance the whole extent of their proposed 

journeys, and the relative position of each object. 

Comparatively few travellers will adhere to the 

recise boundaries which a hand-book sets to 
itself for its own convenience. An outline of 
the whole country, covering a few inches, might 
easily be inserted in any of the blank corners of 
each map. 

This hand-book is chiefly a guide to Rome 
and its environs: out of 540 pages, 300 are 
devoted to Rome, whilst the remainder refer to 
the country intermediate between Bologna and 
Rome. In order to form a just estimate of the 
value of this or any other such work, nothing 
less than a survey of the places and objects 
themselves, with the book in hand, will suffice. 
We do not pretend to have crossed the Apen- 
nines for the express purpose of writing this 
notice, and are, therefore, so far disqualified ; 
but we have given to the work a careful perusal, 
and, notwithstanding some few details which 
want correction, it may be justly pronounced to 
be a careful and laborious compilation, and 
worthy to take rank with Mr. Murray’s other 
hand-books. More matter of fact and precise 
in its information than the ‘ Hand-book of 
Northern Italy,’ the production of a different 
writer, it takes a somewhat less extensive grasp 
of general objects, and its descriptions are, 
aga rather less animated and picturesque. 

ut for the very reasons that it is inferior as a 





narrative, it may be better as a guide book: the 
object of “ guiding” is not the same as “ de- 
scribing” or portraying; and it strikes us that 
the ‘Hand-book of Central Italy’ is a more 
complete guide book, so far as it goes, than its 
Northern companion. In respect of one of the 
most importaat classes of objects—Painting— 
we have no doubts at all that it is so. On this 
subject, however, we would suggest that the 
writer should make himself acquainted with 
Buchanan’s ‘ Memoirs of Paintings’ and other 
modern works, and especially the Catalogues 
of the sales of pictures which took place about 
the period of the French Revolution, and thus 
trace the present owners of the pictures men- 
tioned in his Hand-book. Ascertaining at the 
places themselves the legend of the early 
existence of a particular work of art, it would 
be pleasant for the traveller, when he returns 
home, to know where such a work is still to be 
seen. Without this information, the history and 
interest of the work is but half developed, and 
the picture itself is but an abstraction. Thus, 
the visitor at Citta di Castello is informed that 
the Palazzo Bufalini was “ designed by Vignola, 
during his mission to the city from Gregory 
XIII. for the settlement of the confines between 
Rome and Tuscany. It was injured by the 
earthquake of 1789; great part of it was de- 
stroyed, and little of its grandeur now remains. 
Previous to that event, Cardinal Bufalini, while 
bishop of Ancona, added a gallery which con- 
tained the St. John Baptist of Parmigiano, and 
other fine pictures.” Is not this very St. John 
Baptist the picture called the ‘ Vision of St. 
Jerome’ in our own National Gallery? Assum- 
ing the fact, how much increased interest would 
the tourist take both in the Bufalini Palace and 
his own National Gallery, in being reminded that 
this picture was purchased out of the ruins by 
Mr. Suen, an English artist, and that it passed 
successively from him through the hands of the 
Marquess of Abercorn—of Mr. Hart Davis—of 
Mr. Watson Taylor, into the British Institution, 
and is now finally located in Trafalgar Square. 
This appears to us a point worthy consideration. 
So also would be the amplification and improve- 
ment of his Index. Why is this picture omitted 
from the index? Why, under the head of 
frescoes, are omitted those of Giotto, at p. 93, 
and of Masaccio, at p. 236, among the most in- 
teresting of all for the history of early art? We 
have glanced at these omissions with no thought 
of depreciating the worth of the book, but rather 
in the desire to see it made more perfect. We 
are fully aware of the great labour involved in 
the compilation of such works, and of the risks 
of inaccuracy and incompleteness, and, there- 
fore, we offer these friendly suggestions. 

There is much historical anecdote happily 
and pointedly introduced into this volume. 
When the reader pays his next visit to the 
National Gallery, he may, whilst contemplating 
the portrait of Pope Julius II., ascribed to 
Raffaelle, recall to mind the following :— 

“Immediately before the great door of this church 
(San Petronio, at Bologna) stood that famous colossal 
bronze statue of Pope Julius II., executed by Michael 
Angelo, after the reconciliation of their quarrel on the 
subject of the Moses. The Pope, at his own request, 
was represented with a sword in his left hand, and in 
the act of reprimanding the Bolognese with his right. 
But this great masterpiece lasted only five years. In 
1511, on the return of Bentivoglio, it was broken up 
by the people, and the bronze, said to have weighed 
17,300 lbs, was sold to the Duke of Ferrara, who 
converted it into a piece of ordnance, under the appro- 
priate name of the Julian. It is recorded of this 
statue, the loss of which will ever be deplored by the 
lovers of art, that when Michael Angelo asked the 
warlike pontiff whether he should put a book in his 
left hand, he replied, ‘A book! no; let me grasp a 
sword: I know nothing of letters,’ ” 





It was in connexion with the Chureh 
Procolo, at Bologna, that the wales 
lines of running alliterations originated :-— 

“On a wall adjoining the church, the follow 
inscription to the memory of a person called Procolo. 
buried in the church, who was killed by one of the 
bells falling on him as he was passing under the 
campanile, was much admired in the last centu 
when this kind of play upon words was more in fashion 
than it is now:— 


Si procul a Proculo Proculi campana fuisset 
Jam procul a Proculo Proculus ipse foret.” 


The handbook does not forget to notice the 
mortadella, or famous Bologna sausage; nor the 
cervellato, or pudding of raisins and fine kernels. 
but is apparently oblivious of the famous street 
cries of Bologna— 


Thy thousand cries 
So well pourtrayed, and by a son of thine, 
Whose voice had swelled the hubbub in his youth— 


oblivious both of the actual sonorous cries them- 
selves, and of Annibale Caracci’s drawings of 
them. 

We should like to quote at length the passage 
relating to the Pineta, or Pine Forest of Ravenna 
—‘Ravenna’s immemorial wood”—the scene 
of Boccaccio’s ‘ Nastagio degli Onesti,’ the inci- 
dents of which Depien appropriated in his 
‘Theodore and Honoria ;’ the scene, too, which 
made Lord Byron exclaim, ‘“ How, raising our 
eyes to heaven, or directing them to the earth, 
can we doubt of the existence of God? or how, 
turning them to what is within us, can we doubt 
that there is something more noble and durable 
than the clay of which we are formed?” As 
more than half this handbook belongs to Rome, 
it seems to us to have a good title to the posses- 
sion of a map of the city, which is, in fact, 
indispensable. 

The notices of the paintings in Rome are good 
and ample. In the remarks on the Sistine 
Chapel, it is stated that the painting of the roof 
engaged Michael Angelo for upwards of four 
years, and not twenty months, according to the 
traditional belief. We have understood that not 
long since some papers of accounts, belonging 
to the period when the frescoes were painted, 
were found, which satisfactorily proved, by a 
sequence of payments, that the great artist must 
have been employed on these miraculous works 
at least for a period exceeding three years anda 
half. Indeed, bearing in mind the colossal pro- 
portions of the figures, an attentive study of the 
designs conclusively proves that the amount of 
bodily labour was such, that the painting of this 
roof must have occupied very considerably more 
than twenty months. Our attention was called 
to this subject by an artist who made a careful 
calculation of the extent of the work. Bearing 
in mind, too, that being in fresco, the pictures 
must of necessity have been executed in small 
portions, his conclusion was, that it must have 
been a work of at least three years and a half; 
and this estimate has since been substantiated 
by the accounts before mentioned. An anecdote 
or two of the ‘Last Judgment’ may be accept- 
able :— 

“It is a remarkable fact in the history of the pic- 
ture, that it narrowly escaped destruction in the life- 
time of the great artist. Paul IV. took offence at the 
nudity of the figures, and wished the whole to be de- 
stroyed. On hearing of the Pope's objection, Michael 
Angelo said, ‘ Tell the Pope that this is but a small 
affair, and easily to be remedied ; let him reform the 
world, and the pictures will reform themselves.’ The 
Pope, however, employed Daniele da Volterra to 
cover the most prominent figures with drapery, an 
office which procured for him the epithet Brachettone, 
or the breeches-maker. Michael Angelo submitted 
to the Pope's will, but revenged himself on Messer 
Biagio, of Siena, the master of the ceremonies, who 
first suggested the indelicacy of the figures. He in- 
troduced him in the right angle of the picture, stand 
ing in hell, as Midas, with ass’s ears, and his body 
surrounded by a serpent, Biagio complained to the 
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Pope, who requested that it might be altered : but 
M. ‘Angelo declared that it was impossible ; for though 
his holiness was able to effect his release from purga- 
tory, he had no power over hell. In the last century, 
Clement XII. thought that the process of Daniele 
da Volterra had not been carried far enough, and in 
his fastidious scruples did serious injury to the paint- 
ing by employing Stephano Pozzi to add a more 

ral covering to the figures. We see it, therefore, 
under many disadvantages: the damp of two centu- 
ries anda half, the smoke of the candles and incense, 
and the neglect which it has evidently experienced, 
have obscured its effect, and impaired the brightness 
of its original colouring. The accidental explosi 
of the powder magazine in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
in 1797, which shook the buildings to their founda- 
tions, is said to have seriously injured all the frescoes 
in the Vatican.” 

With the following, relative to Domenichino’s 
master-piece, the ‘ Communion of St. Jerome’— 
aworthy companion to Raffaelle’s ‘ Transfigu- 
ration’—we shall conclude :— 

“Jt was painted for the church of Ara Ceeli, but 
the monks quarrelled with Domenichino and put the 
picture out of sight. They afterwards commissioned 
Poussin to paint an altarpiece for the church, and in- 
stead of supplying him with new canvas, they sent 
him the St. j vam to be painted over. He not only 
refused to commit such sacrilege, but threw up his 
engagement, and made known the existence of the 
picture, declaring that he knew only two painters in 
the world, Raphael and Domenichino.” 





Hand-Book for Travellers in France: 
Five Travelling Maps. Murray. 
Taoucn Mrs. Bray, Mr. Dawson Turner, Mr. 
Hughes, the Strutts, Professor Whewell, Mrs. 
Boddington, Miss Costello, Mrs. Ellis, Mr. 
Trollope, Mr. Clifton Paris, Monsieur Emile 
Souvestre, and numberless others have all done 
well in laying open the — of France to 
the tourist, a Guide-Book of condensed infor- 
The 


with 


mation has long been eminently needed. 
editor of this series has collected his stores no 
less carefully than usual; although, owing to 
the immense number of objects embraced, there 
are fewer extractable passages than usual in the 


present Hand-Book. It is to be hoped that 
this volume will invite many to the districts it 
describes: not the class of our established sum- 
mer tourists whose name is Legion, but our 

ets and our thinkers. Their presence, by 
abituating Breton, Norman, Limousin, or 
Basque to the courtesies of an intimate and 
peaceful intercourse with the English, must 
strengthen the— 

bond divine, 
Which bindeth land to land in golden chain, 

on both sides of the channel. If our neighbours 
are slow in going forth to gather a cosmopolitan 
spirit, all well-wishers of peace and civilization 
should be proportionately earnest and careful 
in carrying it amongst them. 





Railway Reform: its Expediency and Practica- 
bility considered. Pelham Richardson. 
Tar apathy of the government to that asto- 
nishing revolution in the interests, customs, and 
fortunes of the English eople, which the crea- 
tion of a new power and the introduction of a 
new element in civilization has been rapidly 
accomplishing, and which the last ten years 
have nearly achieved,—the apathy with which 
ithas regarded the public interests and public 
well-being during a period so pregnant with the 
fortunes of futurity, forms only one of many 
proofs, which thinking men are every day able 
to reckon, of the growing imbecility for good 
to the werden ofa government in which 
the interests of party, the honours or emolu- 
ments of place, and the conventionalities and 
precedents included within four walls of a house 
of parliament, are conceived to comprise all the 
duties, ambitions, and functions of the rulers 





of a great empire. The laissez faire system, so 
grateful to the indolence of red-tape officiality, 
so soothing to the pomposity of green cloth 
boards,—this system, as far as railways are con- 
cerned, has resolved itself into the antiine- 
ness of official incompetency ; and to reign with- 
out governing seems the only principle which 
presides over the great mercantile and com- 
mercial interests of an intelligent people. Why, 
what a folly does it seem, that such matters of 
fact, of finance, and almost of personal freedom, 
as railways, in which the most intelligent, in- 
dustrious, and wealthy part of the community 
daily, deeply and so extensively suffer or enjoy, 
—that such matters which now form a third 
class in the great necessaries of life—food, rai- 
ment, and /ocomotion,—that such gigantic public 
works, forming the greatest of the possessions of 
an empire, are allowed to grow, to prosper, or 
to perish, to spread misfortune or create wealth, 
to repress industry or to urge it forward under 
the legislation of chance or the guidance of ac- 
cident, the direction of personal whim or caprice. 
Yet this /aissez faire system is that which truly 
expresses the principles of the British govern- 
ment with reference to British railways. 

“This should not be’*-~is a verdict easily 
obtained from intelligent men, but unhappily 
our complaint against the system of non-inter- 
ference is an evil to be at once met by the anti- 
cipation of the greater evils of unwise inter- 
ference. To let alone, is, it must be granted, 
the best maxim for unwise rulers. When we 
shall have arrived at Mr. Carlyle’s Millennium, 
the wisest and the best men in highest place 
and power, then, indeed, we may begin to desire, 
in all things, the guidance, and direction, and 
active co-operation of the fathers of the a in 
our affairs; till then, we are better, perhaps, let 
alone. Such specimens as the railway public have 
already had of the wisdom and practical tact 
of the railway department of the Board of Trade, 
have not hitherto tended to raise any very high 
expectations of the benefit that would result 
from extending its functions and power. 

Yet such is the object of the publication at 
the head of this notice; and such certainly has 
been the apparent tendency of some of our own 
remarks on the British railway system. We 
have shown the irretrievable losses that have 
been sustained by the neglect of government, 
by its having failed to direct and systematize 
the efforts of opposing lines, so that while some 
portions of the kingdom are intersected with 
rival, redundant, profitless railways, others of 
great importance are left wholly without the 
necessary means of communication, as is espe- 
cially shown in the want of any great lines, 
passing directly towards Ireland, for the rapid 
transmission of mails, and of any great northern 
line into Scotland. We have shown, in detail, 
(see ante, pp. 325, 433) how a wise and well- 
timed direction of our energies would have saved 
to the country many millions of profitless capi- 
tal, and have extended far and wide the blessings 
of the railway system. We have only one comfort 
—that while a hypothetical wise interference 
would have achieved much good, the actual 
foolish interference would have done incalcu- 
lable mischief. 

Certain it is, however, that the centralized 
management of all the railways of Great Britain 
as one great system, might, if wisely conducted, 
be rendered most beneficial not only to the 
users of the railway transport, but equally to 
the holders of railway stock. Certain it is that 
the enormous profits of many lines, applied to 
cover the losses of others less profitable but still 
most important, would tend to diminish the 
risks and equalize the gains, and, of course, to 
enhance the value of railway stock. We have 
shown at how much less interest the Belgian 








government has raised its capital than our rail- 
way companies have done; and we have seen 
how much the public have in that kingdom 
benefited by the consequent low fares and ex- 
tensive traffic. The same centralization of 
system, absence of fluctuation, uniformity and 
economy of construction, continuity and cheap- 
ness of conveyance, as on the Belgian lines, 
would be of incalculable benefit to railway pro- 
perty if adopted in this country. 

This pamphlet is designed to advocate the 
adoption in this country of one central system 
of railway management and the consolidation of 
railway stock, along with a cheap and uniform 
tariff. We welcome it as a laudable effort in 
what we conceive to be the right direction. It 
is a book on which great care and much labour 
have been bestowed. As an analysis of the 
value of railway property, it deserves the perusal 
of the holders of railway stock. Its general 
views coincide entirely with those we have been 
accustomed to advocate, and if the precise plan 
which it proposes be not the best possible prac- 
tical scheme, it is at least one which deserves 
careful examination. Its full and accurate tables 
are valuable as statistical documents, and are 
convenient for reference, even independent of 
the reasoning they are adduced to sustain. 

We shall best serve the interests of the cause 
of railway reform, by submitting to our readers 
the following résumé of the arguments and facts 
adduced in the work itself. The first part of 
the paper examines the evils of the present 
system as follows :— 

“The necessity of an examination into the prin- 
ciples on which our railway system is founded, and 
the practice by which it is carried out, is attempted to 
be proved, from the existence of manifold evils and 
abuses, which it is contended are of such notoriety, 
that little more is necessary than to point them out, 
The following are especially referred to:—Ist. The 
exorbitantly high fares charged on most of the great 
lines of railways in this country, compared with those 
on the continental lines, especially in Belgium, the 
fares in that country being two thirds less than what 
they are with us. 2nd. The illegal and extortionate 
charges which some companies are in the habit of 
making, with the certainty of being able to do so with 
impunity. 38rd. Depriving the community of the 
few privileges which the legislature intended they 
should possess. * * 4th, The injury and annoyance 
which the public suffer when hostile companies pos- 
sess different lines of railway connected with each 
other. 5th. The prejudicial effects to the public 
interests, when companies so situated enter into a 
secret combination for keeping up high prices. 6th. 
The ruinous effects of our system on the poorer ¢ 
in this country, and their deprivation to a great extent 
of the manifold advantages which the establishment 
of railways is calculated to confer on them.” 

The second part examines the causes and 
origin of the present evils. Here the author 
has omitted to notice the material evils arising 
from the past neglect of the legislature and the 
executive, in having permitted the existence 
of extravagance and expense in the construc- 
tion of works, allowed competing lines, and 
failed to prescribe some sound systematic ar- 
rangement of the great lines of the —_- 
The evils he notices are, however, sufficiently 
real. 

* It being thus proved, or assumed to be so, thata 
great change is wanted—that the country is not 
deriving those benefits from the establishment of 
railways which they are capable of yielding, the evil 
is traced to its original source; viz., the state having 
granted to private parties, for their individual gain, 
the complete control and management of these great 
channels of social communication. The total impro- 
bability of any change in railway management, by 
which the public would be benefited, is deduced from 
the two important facts, which were proved before a 
Committee of the House of Commons a few years 
since, without any attempt made to contradict them. 
Ist. The railway companies in general find it dis- 
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advantageous to convey passengers at very low rates; 
for although a great increase of numbers is the result, 
yet it is not sufficiently great to counterbalance the 
deficiency in reduced fares. 2nd. The railway com- 
panies, when they drive their competitors off the road, 
and are thus freed from opposition, raise the fares to 
the highest rate. The London and Brighton Com- 
pany is the last instance of this system, but they have 
so far exceeded due limits that several coaches are 
daily running now. It is therefore contended, that 
as comparatively high fares are found to pay best, 
and are charged on the most profitable railways, there 
is no likelihood of their being reduced, or any practices 
discontinued that tend to increase the receipts of the 
respective companies.” 

The author finally expounds and advocates 
the great doctrines of low fares, large trains, a 
centralization of management, and a consolida- 
tion of stock. 


“The difficulty of dealing with the subject is then 
noticed: it is observed that as a contract has been 
entered into between the legislature and railway 
proprietors, no step could be taken to the prejudice 
of the latter—no measures could be adopted by 
Parliament respecting their property, that would have 
the effect of reducing their protits, without due com- 
pensation being made, but at the same time it is 
contended that the legislature have a perfect right to 
deal with railway property in the same manner as 
any other that the welfare of the state may require. 
The manner in which railways are conducted in this 
country is noticed at considerable length, and con- 
trasted with what it might be under a different system 
—one which would render their usefulness entirely 
subservient to the public good. It is contended that 
under the present system, as the greatest gain to the 
shareholders is the on/y object of those who have the 
management of railways, the convenience of the 
public is only so far consulted as it may conduce to 
that end. In proof of the extent of usefulness which 
railways are capable of conferring on the community, 
especial attention is directed to two points. Ist. The 
almost unlimited capabilities of railways for all 
purposes of transit. 2nd. The great waste of loco- 
motive power in the conveyance of passengers and 
merchandize, The truth of the first proposition is so 
well known, that little more is done than direct 
attention to it as an acknowledged fact, but the second 
is discussed at considerable length, and a great varicty 
of statistical and documentary evidence is adduced 
to prove that the locomotive power at present in daily 
use is fully sufficient to do three times its present work, 
—that consequently two thirds of it are going to waste. 
It is endeavoured to be shown that if fares were 
reduced so low that the number of passengers would 
be trebled, that the aggregate expense would be but 
slightly increased, and reference is made to some 
railway companies which have reduced their fares 
very low, and in consequence have nearly trebled 
their former number of passengers without the slightest 
increase in expense ; to avoid, however, any dispute 
on that point, 25 per cent. for extra expenditure has 
been assumed would be incurred by such a large in- 
crease of passengers. * * After noticing the difficulties 
and disadvantages-attending the first and second 
plans, the third is suggested as being the most feasible, 
and the manner in which it is proposed to carry it 
out is explained at considerable length. The outline 
is as follows:—The estimated value of railway pro- 
perty is about 63,000,000 sterling ; the value of the 
first class is 48,000,000, paying 5 per cent. per annum 
at the present current prices of shares, and the second 
class 15,000,000, paying in round numbers not more 
than 4 per cent. on their quotations of shares, the 
prices of which are in many cases merely nominal ; 
it being obvious that bad property would not be pur- 
chased to pay only 4 per cent., when good property 
could be obtained that would pay 5 per cent. It is 
proposed that the state should purchase the whole 
of this property at the current price of shares, paying 
the present holders in 3 per cent. consols, on such 
liberal terms as would not only be a bonus to the 
present holders, but prevent the Government from 
having recourse to a loan.” 

“It is proposed that when Government should thus 
have got possession of all the railway property in the 
kingdom, a uniform rate of fares and charges should 
be made, which should not on an average exceed one 





third of the present charges. The proposed scale is as | 


follows :— 
Mail passengers, 2d. per mile, travelling at the rate of 35 miles per hour. 
Ist class do. 


ie. y do. do. 25 do. 


an ae ia ro } do. do 15 ~~ do. 
Merchandize, cattle, &c., at one third of the present 
charges. 

“Some of the good effects of this proposed change 
are then pointed out. Ist. The great stimulus to 
trade and commerce by such a great reduction in the 
charges of transit. 2nd. Reduction in price of the 
necessaries of life. 3rd. The saving to the public of 
three millions sterling,in direct taxation, tosay nothing 
of what would be saved in indirect taxation. 4th. 
The Government being enabled to carry out fully Mr. 
Rowland Hill's plan of Post Office reform, as the 
transmission of mails would be free. 5th. The 
saving to parishes by the removal of paupers free. 
6th. The saving to the country in the conveyance of 
troops, military and naval stores, bullion, &c. 7th. 
The universal good to all classes, rich and poor, by 
their being enabled for any purpose, whether of 
health, business, or pleasure, to derive all the advan- 
tages which a comparatively free intercourse through- 
out the country can afford. Statistical calculations 
are then entered on to show what might be the 
results in a financial point of view. It is proved from 
the returnsof two railways, the Glasgow and Greenock 
and Dublin and Kingstown, the proprietors of which 
have adopted a very low scale of fares, that the in- 
crease of passengers has more than made up for the 
reduction in charges. The Glasgow and Greenock 
Railway is 224 miles in length, and the fares last year 
were reduced two thirds, or what amounts to nearly the 
same thing, passengers were enabled to travel at one 
third of the previous lowest charge,—the result was, 
that the number of passengers increased in the course 
of a few weeks from 12,000 to 33,000, and the com- 
pany gained considerably by the change :—the fare 
for the entire distance is only 6d. The effects of the 
system adopted on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway 
is adduced as a strong proof of the safety with which 
Government might, ina financial point of view, make 
a great reduction in the charges. The directors of 
that company, about two years since, reduced their 
fares to such a low scale, that one class of passengers 
is actually carried at the rate of half a farthing per 
mile, and the affairs of the company have improved 
so much by the change, that the shares, which were 
previously at 18 per cent. discount, are now at 7 per 
cent. premium. Attention has been particularly 
directed to the important fact, that in both these 
companies—the only two in the kingdom which have 
adopted very low fures—no increase whatever in the 
expenditure has resulted from the change, although 
on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway the number 
of passengers had increased for the last year upwards 
of 400,000. It is, however, freely admitted, that 
the adoption of the proposed scale of charges would, 
on the great majority of railways, cause a great dim- 
inution in the gross receipts, on some railways, perhaps, 
not less than a third; but it is endeavoured to be 
shown, that the profit which the Government would 
otherwise have, that is to say, the difference between 
the amount now received by railway proprietors and 
the sum which would be paid by Government in divid- 
ends, would fully make up the deficiency.” 





Vigils—[ Vigilien, §c.] By Leopold Schefer. 
Guben, Berger. 

A review of Leopold Schefer’s Breviary for 

Laics was given in the Atheneum a few years 


ago (No. 487). The same seriousness and 
strength of moral purport which we noticed 
in that work characterize the ‘Vigils’ lately 
published; and the sane defect of abstraction, 
and direct didactic teaching, belong to the blank 
verse of the ‘ Vigils,’ and the versified lessons of 
the Breviary. The argumentative and didactic 
purport of these verses has prevented their 
writer from attending duly to the attributes of 
Poetry, which should convey its implied princi- 
ples in a style less direct and abstract. But any 
genuine poetry is welcome in the present day, 
when many are still persisting in the dream of 
acquiring Fame by epics of the past and names 





bearing no relation to actual society and liyi 


interest. With slow steps, the genius of Poe 
is passing on through its meditative to its lyri- 
cal developement: but the time for pure son 
does not seem to have yet arrived. ’ 
The doctrines of the Vigils may remind some 
of the Bhagavad Gita, while their ethical purport 
accords, in many respects, with the meditations 
of Marcus Antoninus. We shall not attempt 
any criticism, but content ourselves with ex. 
tracting a few specimens of the ‘ Vigils.’ Oy, 
second paraphrase is very applicable to a time 
when many are in danger, amid controversies 
about sacred things, of forgetting the substance 
in the sign, and making a religion of mere 
names. We could say many things of the false 
notion of piety, confined to topics of discourse 
rather than guiding the whole spirit of it, and 
of the wide contrast between our so-called reli- 
gious and our profane literature produced by 
such a mistake; but these are thoughts that 
must suggest themselves to every meditative 
mind upon such a theme. 


The Blessed. 
Blessed are they who see and yet believe not! 
Yea, blest are they who look on graves, and still 
Believe none dead; who sce proud tyrants ruling, 
And yet believe not in the strength of Evil; 
Who see vast temples standing, yet believe not 
That they are shrines of many gods; who see 
Priests, yet believe them not wiser than men, 
And blest are they who see the evil-doer 
In wealth and honour, yet will not believe 
That he is otherwise than poor and wretched! 
Blessed are they who see the wandering poor, 
And yet believe not that their God forsakes them ; 
Who see the blind worm creeping, yet believe not 
That even that is left without a path ; 
Who see the sun down-going and up-rising, 
And yet believe not in his changefulness ; 
Who see the flowers up-springing from the ground, 
And yet believe not they were dead before ; 
Who see the countless children of mankind, 
Believing only in the power of God. 
Blessed are they who see and yet believe not ; 
For they who as they sce believe are wretched. 
Signs and Substances. 

You tell us nought of God, nor of the Sun, 
Nor of the life of men all o’er the world. 
Nought ? nought? I tell you all things of them all. 
Even when I talk but of a violet, 
A leaf, or mark a single footstep well, 
Say I not clearly something of the earth ? 
Can I say rain, and not point out the clouds? 
Or speak of clouds, and not point out the heavens ? 
As in the child you see the mother too, 
And in a single word the spirit feel 
Who speaks and lives and is in it so near you? 
And when I point you to the glowing rose, 
The snowy lily or the mountain blue, 
Or silver-shining stream, then show I not 
The Sun, and in those colours speak of light? 
And when I mark a child, a beam of light, 
Or light rainbow gl ing on the earth, 
Tell I not then the glory of the sun? 
And cannot he who sees you see your father? 

Thanksgiving for Sorrows. 
To care for others that they may not suffer 
What we have suffer’d is divine well-doing, 
The noblest vote of thanks for all our sorrows! 
And only thus the good man giveth thanks 
To God, and also to humanity, 
Which hourly is in need of aid and guidance. 
And who has not known misery ? dear soul! 
Who would not thank God for his sorrows all 
When, in their working, they become so sweet ! 
Good for ourselves and for humanity ! 
*Tis thus the roots of the aloe-tree are bitter, 
But cast upon the glowing coals, how sweet, 
How lasting and diffusive is their fragrance! 
Yea, Lhave seen a lame and halting child 
Prop up most tenderly a broken plant; 
Anda poor mother whose own chi!d was burnt 
Snatch from the flame the children of another. 
So, generous man, return thou constant thanks 
For all thy griefs to God and to mankind, 
And ending grief will make amending joy! 
Or, if it end not, it will be pure blessing 
While, in the trying furnace, thou dost good. 
And if from woe released and happy, spread 
Thy happiness all round thee. So doth God. 
Suffering or happy, man! be always thankful. 

Plain Answer. 

This dull, dark strife with vnillumined souls, 
Ending not with the day, but every morning 
A fresh returning for another day— - 
Such warfare makes, at last, the noblest mind 
Heavy and hopeless—earnestly I wish 
‘Twere done, that I might rest and silent be! 
So speak you. But distinguish well the truth. 
The conflict is not gloomy. Griev'd, you see 
Around you but a dull, distracted house, 
The old, false world, with evil deeds, wrong words, 
Heavily pressing on all noble minds. 
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able minds are always gloomy : 
is right clear, in daylight waged, 
ever pressing on the gloom! 
or is your conflict with irrationals: 
(For all would wiser be, and every one 
Has faculties for better—wiser— growing.) 
See, then! your only conflict is with men, 
‘And your sole strife is to defend and teach 
The unillumined, who without such care, 
Must perish. Every unenlightened man : 
Commends himself to you, ev'n as your child. 
How easily for him and for yourself 
Life’s burden may be lighten’d! by your words 
Opening the spring of truth in his own breast, 
And cleansing out the roots of all his errors, 
Destroying, ev'n with a single word, 
‘A coming harvest of injurious weeds! 
If, then, the Better never must grow weary 
But always think of better and fulfil it, 
How shall the wiser weary of his task 
To show the right and for the truth contend ? 
How shall the heart of the good man grow weary, 
Though hand and tongue are worn out in his work ? 
And how can gentleness be ever weary ? 
(For all true love is gentle, falling on 
Men’s souls as gentle rains upon the earth.) 
How can you e’er grow weary of the truth ? 
Weary of gentleness and genuine love? 
Be well and happy therefore in the strife ! 
And keep love in your heart all life’s day long, 
Till like the eternal stars its beams are spread. 


The Fountain. 
What one can never do for me again, 
That I'll not do for him. To none I owe 
What he ne'er did for me and ne’er can do. 
And thus will you live justly, well and calmly? 
No; not even so; say nought of useful, noble, 
Divine and human life (the two are one). 
Then first of all, grant mot your child a grave ; 
For sure your child can never bury you! 
Follow no friend to his last resting-place ; 
For he can never rise to follow you! 
Give no poor wanderer even a crust of bread, 
Lest he should never meet you and return it ! 
Clothe not the poor till he can so clothe you! 
And bind not up your house-dog’s broken limb ; 
He'll ne’er return that self-same benefit— 
The hound can only bark and keep your door. 
The beggar only prays, “‘ reward you God!” 
But I say: whatsoever thing you do 
None other can do that for you again. 
Either that same thing you may never need, 
Or if you need it, it may not be found. 
Humanity will always be around you, 
Hear then my counsel, hear the word divine— 
To every man give that which most he needs, 
Do that which he can never do for you! 
Thus live you like the spring that gives you water, 
And like the grape that sheds for you its blood, 
And like the rose that perfume sheds for you, 
And like the bread that satisfies your need, 
And like the clouds that pour their rains for you, 
And like the sun that shines so gladly for you, 
And like the earth that bears you on her bosoin, 
And like the dead who left their care for you! 
You cannot teach the dead, nor bless the heavens, 
Nor bear the earth, nor give the sun more glory, 
Nor clouds more rain; you cannot nourish bread, 
Nor give the rose its fragrance, nor the vine 
Its sap, nor can you feed the water-springs. 
And now, what were you if none did for you 
What you ne'er did and ne'er can do for him ? 
For what can you return to God for all? 
Your very spirit means His spirit—given— 
Then, like that spirit, freely, purely, truly, 
Divinely, do for every one your best. 
Thus only can you live in righteousness, 
In heavenly peace, joyful and free from care, 
Thus you will live even as is spirit lives, 
Thus you will in this very kingdom dwell. 
Do all for men that they do not for you! 





These are very pure and good lessons, and at 


least simply and clearly inculcated. Would 
that attention to such clear and comprehensible 
matters could take the place of the fashionable 
topics of controversy among us! 

There is wisdom drawn from the example of 
a child in our next extract. As the child, uncon- 
sciously, lives in the enjoyment of the whole 
truth, so the man is called to bring his conscience 
and his science to the same simplicity and per- 
fection. 

Children’s Laughter. 

Tow soon and easily a little child 

Acquainted grows with father, mother, sister, 

With day and night, with sunshine and with moonlight, 

With spring and harvest, and with birth and death ! 

“Thus is it in my Father's house,” thinks he, 

And never wonders at the already dune, 

But only at the new that comes to pass— 

Easier to him seems life than A. B. C. 

So willingly he sees funereal trains, 

Admires the garland laid upon the coffin, 

Beholds the narrow, still, last house of man, 

Looks in the grave and hears, without a fear, 

The dust fall down upon the coffin-lid. 

Ww ith joy he stands beside his new-born sister, 

Admires the snowy dress, her first array, 

And sees her placed upon the mother’s breast. 





It grieves him not when, in pale harvest-time, 
The meadows cease to put forth gentle flowers. 
He gladdens when the flowers return again, 

And learns the name of the all-beauteous season, 
The name of Spring—he learns the naime of day, 
When the bright sun is up, and names the night, 
When hosts of stars array themselves in heaven, 
While softly at his mother’s side he sleeps, 
And early in the morn awakens her. 
Thus lives the child unbounded and immortal, 
Lives in the work and blessing of the Power 
From whom proceed home, father, mother, sister, 
Flowers, fruits, and sun, and moon, and every hair 
On his own head—the child believes in ail. 
Thus let the man this holy bond of union 
Behold in constant gladsomeness of heart, 
In which the tenderest blossoms of the spring, 
The earth with men full-crowded, and the sun 
That sheds on all his glory, live together. 
He least lives with the greatest in this bond: 
The springing grass points to the highest heavens! 
The tiniest sand-grain to Eternity! 
The dew drops teil us of serenest love, 
The shade a flower casts tells of holy light, 
A child’s glad laughter tells Meaven’s happiness, 
And a poor beggar with her tatter’d child 
May point the mind to God for rest and quiet. 
To learn of life, however humble, true, 
The cheerful and divine interpretation, 
Perform the little as you would the great, 
The transitory as the ever-during, 
And in the mind of God your life-day spend. 
With one more extract we conclude; and here 
an universal but undeveloped and unrealized 
thought is exhibited in a very beautiful style :— 
The Sick Child. 
Your child was seized with sickness in the night, 
And now all possible expedients, 
All careful thoughts, arise within your breast ; 
Yet bow you not before an idol’s shrine, 
Nor promise you an offering to the Priest : 
You seek but insight, counsel, strength and quiet. 
Nor bend you down ‘neath dread necessity, 
Nor of predestination vainly dream. 
liow find you now security and rest? 
Who helps you now? liow shall your child recover? 
Be calm, dear soul, remember—God is here! 
In every moment and in every man, 
In every power, in every atom yonder,— 
And * God is here”—what mean the words, dear soul? 
But constant power is here, all might and love ! 
And wisdom and all-penetrating skill, 
The tenderest, surest, and most perfect art ! 
As He the all-perfect Builder is of all 
These blossoms and these tenderest seeds of flowers, 
And yon bright glories of the firmament, 
So is He their indwelling healer too 
Do what you can—let all do what they can 
Upon this earth, in yonder starry sphere, 
Wound or destroy biooms, moving things and men; 
Yea, if you can, put out the light of suns— 
Still God is there—immediately there — 
Asserts Himself in every drop of blood ; 
There as the sap in the rose’s root he moves; 
There in the warmth-and-life-diffusing fire, 
The life-power and the healing-power of all; 
All that he owns he constantly is healing, 
Quietly, gently, softly but most surely ;— 
Ife helps the loveliest herb with wounded stalk 
To rise again—see! from the heavens fly down 
All gentle powers to cure the blinded lab! 
Deep in the treasure-house of wealthy Nature 
A ready secret instinct wakes and moves 
To clothe the naked sparrow in the nest, 
Or trim the plumage of an aged raven ;— 
Yea, in the slow decaying of a rose 
God works as well as in the unfolding bud; 
He works with gentleness unspeakable 
In death itself, a thousand times more careful 
‘Than ev'n the mother by her sick child watching. 
Now!—God is here—in this afflicted child, 
In every vein throughout his heavenly form. 
"Tis He who wakes beside him in the mother; 
‘Tis He that gives good counsel by the father; 
In the physician’s hand He brings the help; 
Through all the means He lives—through all the buds, 
And all the roots of the medicinal herb— 
Lives in this morning light—this morning breath, 
Lives in the lark that sings his song up yonder, 
To cheer the child who hears and faintly smiles ; 
Lives in the sun that yonder shines, and here 
Lives in this spring-green and yon heavenly blue; 
Lives everywhere with all might, perfect love. 
I do believe in the all-present God— 
‘The everliving—therefore speak I not 
Of his predestination, nor fore-secing, 
But of his being and his secing Now! 
With Him no yesterday—eternal now ! 
In no cold fate believe I, but in Life, 
The glowing love of the all-present God. 


Therefore whatever happen to your child, 
Whether to-morrow mid the flowers he plays, 

Or ina few days we must bear this form, 

Decked with fresh violets, to the cold grave, 
There to repose beside his ancestors— 

This wonder of all wonders we'll remember— 

All things the living, loving God can do. 

Thus, come what will, we honour stillour Father 
And this child’s Father—the all-present God. 


Next morning mid the flowers the child was playing. 








On the Nature of Thunder Storms, and on the 


Means of protecting Buildings and Shipping 

against the Destructive Effects of Lightning. 

sy W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. Parker. 

Tuts is the work of a man who is master of his 
subject, and who has only to consider how he 
may most clearly convey his knowledge to his 
reader. It is written with all the freshness of 
actual knowledge and experience; in short, it 
is just the book that ought to have been written 
on this subject, because it is written by the in- 
dividual who has studied the subject in all its 
bearings more than any other person. It is a 
mixed subject, theoretical nod practical, and 
furnishes a valuable illustration of the impor- 
tance of scientific truth to the practical uses of 
mankind. 

The injury done to St. Martin’s spire by 
lightning, in 1842, is the motto of this treatise, 
and it is, we admit, a disgrace either to the na- 
tional intelligence, or to science—we know not 
which—that lightning should ever damage any 
building whatever; for a small application of 
pwrse and of head would prevent these catas- 
trophes; and yet this very week the papers are 
filled with accounts of damage done in many of 
our large towns by thunder-storms. Prejudice 
and ignorance are, however, still greater obstruc- 
tions to the true interests of re even than 
parsimony, and the object of the present book 
is to eradicate these, by diffusing, in a popular 
form, sound scientific and practical information 
on the subject of securing life and property from 
destruction by lightning. We cannot better 
introduce the subject than by an account of the 
case we have already alluded to, as most familiar 
to our metropolitan readers. 

St. Martin’s church was struck by lightning 
on the 28th of July, 1842. The spire is a light 
hollow structure, forty-four feet high, standing 
en an open cupola, and surrounded by orna- 
mental columns and arches. The floor of this 
cupola is covered with lead, and there is a mas- 
sive frame-work of wood and iron resting on it; 
the spire terminates in an ivon rod formed into 
a spindle at its extreme _— for the support of 
the vane, four to five inches square and twenty- 
seven feet long; its extreme point being about 
two hundred feet from the ground. Beneath 
the cupela is the dial room, containing the iron 
spindles of the clock faces, and these are con- 
nected by an upright spindle with the clock 
itself, which is in an apartment forty-six feet 
below. Under the dial room are the bells, and 
beneath the clock room is the ringers’ chamber, 
on a level with the roof of the church itself. 

The first point struck was the vane-spindle, 
and the electric discharge passed into the spire 
by the long iron rod already described, and so far 
as this rod continued no damage was done to 
the building, but at the bottom of the rod there 
existed no metallic conductor to carry the fluid 
further, and it had to force its way through the 
masonry, starting an angle stone, and thence 
downwards, and so shattered the spire as to leave 
it in a tottering state. Two blocks of stone were 
thrown completely out of their places, and fell 
through the roof into the church; the joints of 
the spire were all loosened, and its general sur- 
face contorted. Two other stones were dislo- 
cated, and if these had also been thrown out, 
the whole of the upper portion of the spire must 
have fallen. Arrived at the floor of the — 
the discharge forced a passage into a metal clamp 
within the masonry, where it tore up and frac- 
tured a large stone, and turned it completely 
over. Thus it came to the dials, at a point in- 
termediate between the north and west dials, 
where it divided, and fell upon the gold letters 
XI. and XIL, which, especially on the west 
dial, it burnt up and blackened; thence it ex- 
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ploded on the minute hands, blackening the gold 
and injuring their points. But it had now 
reached a new metallic conductor, and pro- 
ceeded without further damage; for by the 
hands of the clock it reached the spindles of the 
dial room, and so passed along to the top of the 
upright spindle, along which it descended forty- 
six feet downwards with perfect safety to the 
clock. On reaching the works of the clock the 
discharge melted a small copper wire, by which 
the lever handle key was suspended on the iron 
frame, and spread over the wheels and other 
parts, magnetized the steel pivots, blackened 
the silver face of the regulator, and burst open 
the door of the outer wooden casing, but did not 
stop the clock! Here once more the metallic 
conductors ceased, and the discharge had to 
force a passage through the floor of the clock 
room, leaving it as if blown up by gunpowder, 
and, coming out just over one of the iron window 
frames in the ringers’ room, shattered all the 
glass, and left marks of fusion on small streaks 
of lead in the joints of the stones. By this course 
it reached the lead of the roof, and, through the 
pipes connected with the roof, was carried into 
the ground without further damage. 

On this Mr. Harris remarks :— 

“Tt isimpossible to conceive a case giving a better 
insight into the nature of disruptive discharges, through 
a fortuitous arrangement of good and imperfect con- 
ductors, than this now before us. In the first place, 
it may be observed, that all the damage has occurred 
in points where good conducting matter (i. e. metal) 
ceases to be continued: and again, passing along the 
upright rods and spindles of iron, without even injur- 
ing the slender wooden case in which one of these (the 
clock spindle, forty-six feet long and one inch in dia- 
meter) was enclosed.” 

The conclusion to be deduced from all this is 
plain: had the iron rod, one inch in diameter, 
been carried, without interruption, throughout 


the whole height, from the vane of the spire to 
the lead of the roof, the damage to that building 


would have been averted. And yet public 
bodies, and private individuals, equally neglect 
the simple precaution necessary to avert such 
evils. 

While London has afforded so satisfactory an 
illustration of the neglect of simple precaution, 
as in this case, it also affords us one of the best 
examples of a successful provision for averting 
calamity. The Monument, erected in comme- 
moration of the Great Fire of London, has 
(by accident ?) a metallic conductor of the best 
description. ‘The column,”’ says Mr. Harris, 
‘‘is terminated by a metallic vase, four or five 
feet in diameter, surrounded by pointed metallic 
plates, representing flames of fire: between 
this and the floor of the gallery are four thick 
bars of iron, supporting a set of iron steps; 
one of these bars, an inch thick, and five inches 
wide, is connected with the iron rail of the 
staircase, which reaches to the bottom of the 
building. The whole height of this structure, 
including the blazing urn at its summit, is 202 
feet: it has never yet been damaged by light- 
ning. 

The greater part of a century has now elapsed 
since Franklin first developed the theor of the 
thunder cloud, and showed how the _ of 
electrical discharges apply to the discharge of 
the electricity of the clouds. He proved that 
when the electric condition of the atmosphere 
is deranged, and a cloud suspended over the 
earth becomes in a condition of electric charge 
opposite to that induced in the corresponding 
part of the surface of the earth, the cloud may 
be regarded as the inside of the electric jar, and 
the earth as the outside ;—that powerful forces 
tend to produce the discharge of the jar. And 
in this state if any conducting body be inter- 
posed, the jar will be discharged with the flash 
and loud report which we recognize as types of 





the lightning flash and the thunder peal; and, 
on the large scale as on the small, the metals 
form the best conductors, and will be traversed 
by the discharge in preference to stone or wood, 
the ordinary materials of building. It is only 
when forced to pass through bad conductors, as 
wood or stone, that the electric fluid is injurious; 
along the metals it will pass without injury, 
provided they are in sufficient quantity to be 
preserved without melting under the discharge. 
It is proved that a rod or pipe of metal an inch 
in diameter is ample for all uses of this kind. 

Is it not then surprising that this simple _ 
caution has not long ago been everywhere 
attended to? The facts are well known, yet the 
precautions, which might be so easily taken, are 
neglected, as indeed the long list of casualties, 
recently given by Arago in the ‘ Annuaire’ and 
this work of Mr. Harris, abundantly testify. 

When the British Association visited Ply- 
mouth in 1841, there was pointed out a beau- 
tiful and costly property, containing the far- 
famed machinery of the Victualling Yard. A 
fine granite column above a hundred feet high, 
serving as a chimney, crowns the buildings; 
yet here our rulers, although compelled by 
urgent necessity to oo conductors on the 
masts of ships, which these very stores sup- 
plied, most sagely omitted to place them on 
this tower, and this handsome column was 
shattered by lightning,—it was without a con- 
ductor; and the scaffolding which we saw 
erected for inspecting the damage, and getting 
a report on the said damage, cost more money 
than the most perfect conductor would have 
done! After “the steed was stolen’”’ their wor- 
ships set about “ fastening the stable door;” and 
we have no doubt that “‘the Report of the In- 
spector having been read, the Board unani- 
mously resolved that the column be thoroughly 
repaired; and that to prevent a like accident for 
the future, estimates be received for the erection 
of a suitable lightning rod to the building.” We 
are not sure, however, that this was done, and 
it is just possible the Board might have decided 
that as the chimney had already got its turn, it 
was not so likely to be struck again (see Harris, 
page 168). 

Of all the places where a lightning stroke 
could fall, the solitary ship, in the wide ocean, 
is that which it would visit with the most sure 
and terrible destruction. There is no doubt 
that many of our finest ships have perished in 
thunder storms. The slightest accident which 
usually occurs is the destruction of masts or 
spars; next, the damage done to decks and 
med by tearing them up and breaking them ; 
then there is the not unfrequent case in which 
the ship is set on fire; and, finally, the most 
awful of all, where it fires the magazine, and 
explodes the ship. 

So lately as 1839, the Lords of the Admiralty 
appointed a commission, at the instance of scien- 
tific individuals, to examine into the question of 
the efficacy of metallic lightning conductors, 
especially of those which had been constructed 
on the plans of Mr. Snow Harris. The Report 
of the Commission, printed by the House of 
Commons, bears testimony to the obstruction 
which the introduction of so simple and obvious 
an improvement encountered in the subordi- 
nate departments. The results of the conduc- 
tors as applied, are, however, satisfactory and 
incontrovertible. It was ascertained that ‘“ every 
search had been made for cases of injury sus- 
tained by ships fitted with conductors, and 
though several statements to that effect have 
been brought under our notice, not one has been 
substantiated.” 

Again, Mr. Harris informs us that “ since the 
— 1829, above thirty of Her Majesty’s ships 
have had pointed conductors fixed in all their 





masts. These vessels have been at sea and ex. 
posed to severe thunderstorms in all of the 
world, and although heavy electrical dischar 
have fallen upon them, yet in no instance = 
any damage or inconvenience been experienced, 
On the other hand, about forty-one vessels, not 
fitted with them, (more than one-fourth of the 
average number of ships at sea or on forej 
stations,) are known to have been struck and 
damaged during this period. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Amnesty ; or the Duke of Alba in Flanders, a 
historical novel of the sixteenth century, by Charles 
F. Ellerman, 2 vols—A “hysterical” novel would 
have been nearer the truth; since we have spasm for 
energy, whine for pathos, and the characters dance 
after the fashion of Saint Vitus, instead of moving to 
and fro, like rational beings. Mr. Ellerman pleads 
that this isa first work, written in the intervals of busi- 
ness, by “‘a cosmopolite, who has spent thegreater part 
of his life in foreign climes, and who has associated 
with the sons of both temperate and torrid zones," 
Further he thus preludes with respect to his hero: 
“ My hero, to some of my readers, may not be quite 
the ‘ beau ideal’ of their thoughts. I ask of such, why 
should I create what does not exist? Why should 
I exalt the hero of a romance, who after all is but a 
man, into an angel—perfect, when we all of us know, 
that man is as weak as a reed, and bows to the caprice 
of Zephyr, when it emanates from a woman's smile, 
but bends doubled to the earth, when the gales and 
blasts of Circumstance rage upon him?” It was 
necessary to prove the justice of our epithet; or we 
should hardly have troubled the reader with so magni- 
ficent a description of a character, with whom, after 
all, he is not likely to make acquaintance. The names 
of Egmont, Alba, and Vargas, are to be found in 
‘The Amnesty,’—but nothing more which lawfully 
belongs to them. 

A Dream of a Queen’s Reign.—The writer of this 
strange production might say with Bottom, “ I have 
had a dream,—past the wit of man to say what dream 
it was: Man is but an ass if he go about to expound 
this dream.’’ 

Mens Corporis ; a Treatise on the Operations of the 
Mind during Sleep, by F. H. Elwin, Esq.—Another 
of those unfortunate attempts to investigate mind, in 
which scanty, imperfect, and ill understoodexperience, 
is made the basis of general reasonings ; and in which 
undefined or ill-defined terms are shuffled, cut, and 
dealt, till they lose all meaning. The book, however, 
is not the less the production of an inquiring and 
apprehensive intellect,—an intellect not indeed suffi- 
ciently drilled in the art of thinking, but confined 
too exclusively within the channels of literary and 
university tuition ; and therefore still below the sub- 
ject it has attempted to illustrate. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of our Towns and 
Houses, by 'T. J. Maslen.—These suggestions would 
indeed make our cities very delightful places to live 
in—almost, if not quite, equal to the country. But 
Thames Embankments, a Square near Clare Market, 
a Circus at Temple Bar, Public Gardens at the Man- 
sion House, and so forth, are but minor and local 
affairs; it is further recommended, that we should 
have ten new cities, each capable of containing 
300,000 souls, and that two millions a year should 
be granted by Parliament as a building fund. Per- 
haps the reader has had enough of explanation. 

A Comparative View of the Constitutions of Great 
Britain and the United States, by B. T. Aiken —A 
series of lectures delivered originally before a literary 
society at Bristol, gave rise to this unpretending 
volume. It contains a concise view of the constitutions 
of the two countries, fairly and impartially written, 
without any attempt to disparage either. 

Ancient History, remodelled from Rollin, by Mary 
Shoolbred, 3 vols\—An abridgment of Rollin, pro- 
fessedly “ with copious notes and extracts from modern 
authors:” but the chiefauthority seems to be “ Bell's 
Geography,” and we looked in vain for the contribu- 
tions of those scholars whose labours we supp0 : 
would have so greatly assisted in the “ remodelling 
of Rollin. 

Marriage, a Poem, in Four Cantos, by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Edwards.—The Rev. Dr. Edwards's rhymed 
discourse upon the honourable estate of matrimony, 
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with its dedication (concealing, doubtless, some joke, 
were we keen enough to understand it,) and its notes, 

taining anecdotes of broken-hearted Prides of 
Villages and scandalous old maids, has, it appears, 
found sympathizers, and reached a third edition ; 
while Wordsworth, for his eighth volume, is com- 

Jled to rest content with fit audience, but fewer. 
The reader, we think, will echo our surprise, when 
he has been treated to a glimpse of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Edwards singing, after the fashion of Flo- 
rimel, to— 





Selina of the Vale. 
I’ve welcomed oft morn’s orient gem, 
And eke the balmy gale; 
Yet would I prize far more than them 
Selina of the Vale! 


The damask rose has charms, ’tis true, 
The pink, the violet pale ; 

But ah, my heart! I'd rather view 
Selina of the Vale! 


In silent evening groves I'd greet 
The warbling nightingale ; 
But, ah! thy voice is still more sweet, 
Selina of the Vale! 
There must be a mistake in the title-page ; our melli- 
fluous Doctor cannot really belong to Dover! He 
must be a Munster melodist, by his courtly love for 
the sex, and the grand words in which he makes the 
same known. 

The Columbiad, a Poem, by A. T. Ritchie. —This 
yolume contains only the first Canto, about 4,000 lines, 
of a poem, having for its subject the incidents of a 
sea-voyage eastward from Bengal to South America: 
—and those of our readers who, after that plain 
statement on our parts, choose to refer to it, will, of 
course, do so on their own responsibility. Mr. Ritchie 
has some reason to complain of the proceedings of the 
poet Falconer ; who, in his Shipwreck, has anticipated 
the plan and some of the details of that gentleman’s 
poem. The pleasant terms, however, on which thelatter 
is with himself, lead him to treat all others with for- 
bearance ; and his manner of stating the case between 
himself and Falconer, constitutes one of the most 
ingenuous and candid forms of the ancient complaint 
against those who have “ said our good things before 
us,” which it has been our fortune to fall in with. 
Mr. Ritchie, it appears, read * The Shipwreck,’ on 
board, at the commencement of the voyage which 
he has here undertaken to narrate; and observes, 
naturally“ the remarkable coincidence of our fate, 
and perhaps the facility of finding a plan already 
laid down, so easy of adoption, induced me to model 
the commencement of the first canto somewhat after 
it.” Having laid aside his poem in an unfinished 
state, and taken it up for completion in after life, our 
author, it appears, “ forgot how near he had adhered 
to the plan laid down by Falconer”; and, on looking 
into acopy of * The Shipwreck,’ appears to have been 
both surprised and shocked at the unhandsome 
manner in which that sailor-poet had taken the wind 
out of his sails. Several passages, however, where 
the coincidence was “too bad,” ourauthor suppressed ; 
but “others,” he says, “ giving a description of the 
ship, those on board, and the disasters we suffered, I 
allowed to remain, from the self-satisfying palliative, 
that as all ships have the same essential requisites in 
common, and gales of wind deal pretty much in the 


same way with vessels which they overtake on a lea | 


shore, there was no more reason why I should not 
attempt to describe these circumstances poetically, 
than that actual occurrences should have been suppressed 
on the log-book, because log-books are kept on board of 
other vessels where their proceedings are likewise re- 
corded.” Under cover ofa slight confusion in the logic, 
this, it must be admitted, is a triumphant argument in 
favour of plagiarism ; and shows that, if our author 
chooses to be a copyist, at times, it is not because he 
cannot be very original when he pleases, Thus, follow- 
ing out his ratiocination, because all men have the 
same essential limbs and features, and inasmuch as 
the gales of the passions deal pretty much in the same 
way with the human vessels which they assail under 
identical conditions, there is no reason whatever why 
we should not describe some of the great and striking 
effects of these moral tempests merely because Shaks- 
peare had previously noted down the same in his log- 
book in somewhat similar terms, and obliged us with 
4 sight of it! But the author has other claims to 
originality than such as are derived from his plagiar- 
isms. He has made a grand theoretic discovery ; 
Which is to reconcile, at once and for ever, the ap- 








parent discrepancies between the Mosaic narrative of 
the Creation, and the evidence furnished by geological 
inquiry—without altering or limiting the literal 
characters of either. This new cosmogony of our 
author’s is announced and expounded, with all the 
solemnity and circumstance ofa most sublime EvpyKka; 
and cannot be appropriately introduced to our readers 
without the flourish of trumpets which Mr. Ritchie 
blows before it. Those who may feel disposed, in 
spite of all they have heard, to venture for the long 
dull voyage, in the good ship Columbiad, will find it 
on board as we did; and, in case they should take a 
fancy to appropriate it, they may, there, make further 
acquaintance with the arguments by which such ap- 
propriation is to be defended. 

Poems, by Mrs. Pratt, late Il. A. Lethbridge.—This 
volume contains so many painful and personal reve- 
lations which ought to have been sacred, that we hold 
silence respecting it to be charity. 

Parnassian Climbers ; or Modern Helicon.—A thing 
calling itself a satire—which even Satire would not 
touch. It has two good lines; and they are valuable 
rather for their meaning than their form :— 

But (I) shall no more the pen attempt to wield, 

So make my parting bow, and—quit the field. 

A promising couplet this. 

A Plea for Christian Peace and Unity, by Rev. R. 
Jenkins.—The author promises to avoid the crowded 
ways of controversy, and to devote his little work “ to 
the more general diffusion of that spirit of charity 
and forbearance which controversy unfortunately 
tends rather to impair than to invigorate.” As far 
as we have observed, he has redeemed his promise. 
His cause is certainly a good one, and it is most 
desirable that in these days of religious excitement 
it should be steadily kept before the public mind. 

Dodd's Church History, Vol. V., by the Rev. M. A. 
Tierney,—consists almost entirely of a supplement 
to Dodd's account of the appointment of Dr. Bishop, 
and the disputes regarding the well known Dr. Worth- 
ington, and the Arch-priests Birkhead and Harrison. 
In our notice of Vol. 1V. (No. 729) we adverted to the 
confusion in this work, respecting the catholic semi- 
naries on the continent, resulting from Mr. Tierney 
having encumbered himself with Dodd. The want 
of a clear and continuous history is only made more 
apparent by the volume before us. The work, how- 
ever, is important for the mass of private and official 
documents contained in the appendix. 

The Papal and Hierarchical System.—It is a rare 
occurrence to meet one of the Society of Friends in 
the field of religious controversy : we do not regret 
their abstinence, and wish that this volume had not 
formed an exception to the general rule. 

A Voice from the Holy Land.—This is an attempt 
to found something like a romance on the Gospel 
History! The folly of the plan is obvious, and, we 
may add, the work is feebly executed. 

Sketches of the Reformers of the Sixteenth Century, 
by E. Tagart.—These sketches are too slight and 
superficial to merit critical examination. 

A Manual of Devotions for the Holy Communion.— 
This professedly Anglican manual would, we are 
sure, pass current and without comment at Rome. 

4 Historico-Geographical Account of Palestine, by 
D. J. F. Réhr, translated by the Rev. D. Esdaile.—A 
volume of that useful series, called the Biblical 
Cabinet, not unworthy of its predecessors. It is free 
from most of the faults of German religious writers, 
and contains much valuable information. In the 
same volume we have “ Researches in Palestine, 
compiled by Dr. Robinson, from various communi- 
cations received at various times from the Rev. E. 
Smith and the Rev. J. Wolcott.” 

The Law of Distress for Rent on Property not the 
Tenant’s.—This is the report of a case tried in the 
Summer Assizes, 1840, as to whether some casks, the 
property of a brewer, were liable to be distrained on 
the premises of a publican, to whom they had been 
delivered in the way of trade. Verdict was given for 
the brewer, the plaintiff, but a rule against the verdict 
was applied for, and obtained. The work before us 
contains an argument in support of the original ver- 
dict. The question opens a wide field for discussion ; 
for though the case is special, the principle of exemp- 
tion, if established, must include all property foundon 
the premises and lent in the way of trade ; we leave 
it, therefore, to the consideration of the lawyers and 
the legislature. 





Facts in Chemistry for Schools, by W. Lover.—A 
useful collection explained in plain language, and 
apparently well explained. 

Ethnographic Map of Europe, by Dr. Kombst.— 
The author's principles of Ethnography are not sup- 
ported by much proof,—in fact, the space allowed is 
wholly insufficient for discussion. We doubt the 
utility of such bald charts. The subject demands 
investigation and criticism—and a chart seems to 
assume admitted facts, where, after the most diligent 
research, much remains conjectural and uncertain. 

The Modern Child’s Atlas.—A Celestial Atlas, by J. 
Middleton.—The first of these Atluses seems to be a 
useful little work.—Mr. Middleton gives maps of the 
constellations with the figures filled in on one page, 
and blank maps of the stars on the other. Both works 
are neatly executed. 

Philosophical Diagrams, by F. T. Minasi, Parts I. 
and II, Mechanics,—These diagrams are designed 
for the use of lecturers, and philosophical classes and 
schools. The question of their merit must be left, 
therefore, to those who require such diagrams, and who 
are quite able to decide how far they will answer their 
purpose. It is enough for us to announce the pub- 
lication, 

Historical Sketch of the Progress of British Phar- 
macy, by Jacob Bell.—This is strictly an historical 
sketch, not of the progress of art, but of the institu- 
tions connected with the profession. It has a close 
reference to the contests now going forward respecting 
medical reform, and will be interesting chiefly to 
those who are engaged on that much mooted question. 

The Penny Cyclopedia.—This work is now drawing 
fast towards a close. The 26th volume includes from 
Ungulata to Wales. 

Encyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, Part 
XXIV., by R. T. Todd.—Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine, Part VILI., by James Copeland.—We 
have received these issues, the former containing 
highly interesting papers on the structure and fune- 
tions of muscles, and on the anatomy of the Myria- 
poda; the other extending alphabetically from 
* Kidneys” to “Lungs,” and consequently embracing 
the diseases of the biliary and respiratory organs. 

List of New Books.—Eton Greek Grammar, translated 
into English, by Rev. H. J. Taylor, new edit. 12mo. 4s. cl.— 
The Cambrian Mirror, or North Wales Tourist, by E. Parry, 
with plates and map, I#imo. 3s. cl.—The Art of Questioning 
and Answering in French, by A. C. G. Jobert, 12mo. 4s. cl.— 
Das Kalte Herz (the Cold Heart), by W. Hauff, with expla- 
nation and idiomatic peculiarities, &c., by H. Apel, 12mo, 
3s. cl.—Allen’s New Greek Delectus, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. eL— 
The Teacher’s Companion, designed to exhibit the principles 
of Sunday School instruction, &e., by R. N. Collins, 12mo, 
4s. cl.—Davy’s (Bishop) Plain and Short History of England, 
new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf-bd.—Simes'’s Sacred Geography, 
2nd edit. fe. vo. 5s. cl—The Art of Land Surveying, by 
John Quested, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Experimental Education, by 
the Author of ‘ A Sponsor's Gift,’ 12mo. 7s. cl.—Pocket Guide 
to Commercial Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Entry, 
by R. Wallace M.A. 32mo. 1s. 6d. roan.—Textrinum Anti- 
quorum, Part IL, ‘On the Raw Materials used for Weaving,’ 
by James Yates, 8vo. 24s. cl—Ceylon and its Capabilities, 
by J. W. Bennett, Esq., 1 vol. royal 4to. 32. 3s. cl.—Imple- 
ments of Agriculture, by J. Allen Ransome, royal 8vo. 9s. cl. 
—fandford’s (Rev. G. B.) Doctrine of Regeneration consi- 
dered, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Watson’s Lent Lectures, ‘ The Prayer 
Book a Safe Guide,’ fe. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Reade’s Christian 
Meditations, or the Believer’s Companion in Solitude, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Baskets of Fragments, being Notes of 
Sermons, by Rev. T. Jones, 5th edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Pas- 
toral Recollections, by Rev. J. A. Wallace, 16mo. 3s. ¢l.— 
Trower's (Rev. W. J.) Sermons on the Book of Exodus, 8vo. 
9s. 6d. bds.—Truth without Prejudice, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Berkeley’s (Bishop) Works, new edit. by Rev. G. 
N. Wright, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Thoughts on Moral and 
Spiritual Culture, by R. C. Waterston, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
cl.—Adolphus’s History of England, during the Reign of 
George UL, Vol. VL, #vo. 14s. cl—Davies’s Records of the 
City of York, during the 15th century, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Wood’s 
Manual of Perspective, 2nd edit. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl—The 
Insect World, with plates, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Lee’s Botanical 
Looker-Out, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Lee’s Plants of Malvern 
Hills,12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Strafford, a Tragedy,by John Sterling, 
12mo. 5s. bds.—Mortimer’s (Mrs.) The English Mother, or 
Early Lessons on the Church of England, 3rd edit. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—The Philosophy of Training, by A. R. Craig, fe. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Ornaments Discovered, a Story, new 
edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—The Busy-Body, a Novel, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 3ls. 6d. bds.—The Smugglers, a Chronicle of the Coast 
Guard, by Lieut. F. Higginson, Vol. L., 8vo. 7s. el.—Life in 
the Ranks, by Serjeant Major Taylor, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
cl.—The Farmer's Daughter, by Mrs. Cameron, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Wit Bought, or the Adventures of Robert Merry, by 
Peter Parley, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Little Lessons for Little 
Learners, by Mrs. Barwell, 5th edit. square, 3s. 6d. cl—Lil- 
lian Arundel, a Story for Children, ls. 6d. swd.—E!ements 
of Knowledge for Children, by C.M.A., square, 3s. 6d. ¢l.— 
Peter Parley’s Tales about Animals, new edit. square 16mo. 
7s. 6d. cl.—A Selection of Knitting, Netting, and Crochet 
Work, by Miss Watts, square, 1s. swd. 
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TREES. 

Like the latest left of the battle-spears, 
In their ancient strength they stand ; 

And they tell us still of the sylvan years 
When the forests filled the land; 

Ere ever a hunter tracked the wood, 
Or mariner plougt’d the seas, 

But the isles were green in the solitude 
Of their old primeval Trees, 

They have survived the Druid’s faith, 
And the Roman eagle's fall, 

And the thrilling blast of the bugle’s breath 
From the Norman's knightly hall; 

But the sun shines bright, and the showers descend, 
And the wild bird’s home is made, 

Where the ancient giants still extend 
The green of their summer shade. 

We have secn our early winters hang 
Their pear!s on each leafless bough, 

And greeted the buds of the waking Spring 
With a joy we know not now; 

For Life hath its winters cold and hoar, 
But their frosts can form no gem; 

And the Spring may breathe on our hearts no more, 
But it still returns to them. 


They are waving o’er our hamlet roofs, 
They are bending o’er our dead, 

And the odours breathed from his native groves, 
On the exile’s heart they shed ; 

Like him who gazed on his country’s palm, 
By the palace-circled Seine, 

Till the Pagod rose in the wanderer’s dream, 
And the Ganges rolled again. 


How sweet in our childhood’s ear they spoke, 
For we knew their voices well, 

When far in our western hills they woke, 
Of the coming Spring to tell ; 

But now they send usa sadder sound, 
On the winds of Autumn eves, 

For it murmurs of wisdom more profound, 
But it tells of withered leaves, 

O, such were the Dryad tones that rose 
In the Grecian woods of old, 

And the voice from the Indian wilderness, 
That the conqueror’s fate foretold ; 

For many a minstrel’s dream had birth 
In the sounds of leaf and breeze, 

And the early oracles of earth 
Were the old complaining Trees! 

Frances Brown. 





DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON, 
Malmesbury Abbey. 

Tuanks to the marvellous facilities afforded by 
railroads in the present day, there is no reason why 
any of the treasures of antiquity long concealed in 
distance and obscurity, should remain covered with a 
veil; and the traveller who imagines it necessary to 
cross the channel in order to view old towns and 
towers, will discover that in the course of a few hours 
he may find places as singular as Normandy itself 
can present to him. The owl and bat are fast dis- 
appearing ; their retreats are invaded, their ruins are 
explored, and sketched, and made known, and be- 
come a sight ; and oblivion is, or will be soon, un- 
known. 

Few persons, a short time since, at least before the 
opening of the Great Western, would have ever 
thought of going in search of the fine old Abbey of 
Malmesbury, situate in that stony, dreary-looking 
town, which may have been occasionally passed 
through by a small body of travellers, on their way 
to Bristol, but which, being out of the great road and 
removed from commerce or gaiety, is as much for- 
gotten and unasked for, as if one of the most majestic 
and beautiful ruins in England were not to be found 
there ; as if it had never been a place of importance 
in our history, the favourite city of King Athelstan, 
who lies there in effigy, and where he defeated those 
daring invaders the Danes ; as if it had never yielded 
pin-money to the beautiful wife of Edward IV., 
though in fact she derived no less a sum than 202. a 
year from the monastery, which the rich monks were 
well able to pay ; as if bluff King Hal and his merry 
foresters had never feasted there with the great 
clothier, or the melancholy Charles ridden into the 





town as a place of refuge, seated behind Prince 
Rupert ; or his merry son had not spent some gay 
hours within its walls: yet all these things happened 
in Malmesbury, and many are the recollections at- 
tached to the spot. 

If the curious travelier be set down by the train 
at Chippenham, and if he be a good walker, as all 
explorers ought to be, he can, in little more than a 
couple of hours, reach the antique borough in ques- 
tion. The best approach, however, is on the side of 
Tetbury, as from that road he at once obtains a view 
of the fine buildings and single majestic arch of the 
Abbey, rising on the brow of the grassy hill on which 
it stands, 

The town is on a rising ground, bathed at its foot 
by two streams, which, uniting, form the silver little 
river called by the classical name of Avon. At the 
entrance from Chippenham, the waters turn several 
mills, and, foaming over the impediments in their 
way, as they pass the bridge, murmur their welcome 
as they did in the days when the saintly Abbot 
Aldhelm was accustomed to seat himself on that 
spot, and there, harp in hand, await the approach of 
passengers to sing lays so light and gay that they 
drew round him a crowd of eager listeners. It was 
then that, when he found their attention fully 
awakened, and himself looked upon with an eye of 
favour, he would suddenly change his theme, and 
lead their minds to subjects of higher importance. 

St. Aldhelm was a great light in the dark age of 
the seventh century ; he was of royal birth, but de- 
voted himself to the Church, and became a distin- 
guished member of the already established brother- 
hood, whose learning had given a high name to the 
Abbey of Malmesbury. He wasa proficient in lan- 
guages, a poet and musician, and he hesitated not to 
assume the popular character of a Troubadour, in 
order to entice stray sheep into his fold. He was, 
although attractive in his person and manners, severe 
to himself, mortifying his body by rigorous fasts and 
penances; and a fountain in the valley of the convent, 
called Holy Well, is still pointed out as the place 
where, in the most inclement season, the future saint 
would plunge himself into the chilling waters, and 
remain immersed to the shoulders, pouring forth 
his soul in prayer, and lamenting his sins.) When 
he became Abbot of Sherbourne, near Malmesbury, 
and his power had increased with his will to do good, 
he became a great benefactor to the order. His 
learning was known throughout Europe ; his advice 
and instruction were sought : he visited Rome, and 
admonished the Pope himself; he brought back 
relics and altars, and enriched and beautified his 
holy retreat, and the Abbey, which he had illustrated 
by his acquirements. Many of his writings are 
extant ; he appears to have been the first English- 
man who introduced Latin poetry to his countrymen ; 
he translated part of the Bible, and laboured hard to 
introduce civilization and Christian virtues into a 
benighted region of ignorance. Although apparently 
above the superstitions of the age in which he lived, 
for which reason his works have been censured by 
the literary inquisitors of Rome, yet he could not 
escape the injudicious fame bestowed on him by 
“those Babylonish masons, the lying monks,” as 
Fuller calls them, who recount numerous miracles as 
having happened to him in his lifetime ; amongst 
others, a chesyble, or cassock, used to be shown in 
the treasure-house of Malmesbury, which was said 
to have been hung by him on a sunbeam, which 
entered the glass window, on a day when mass being 
ended, he found no one to take the robe from him. 
Besides this relic were preserved his psalter and the 
great bell of the steeple, called St. Aldhelm’s bell, on 
which was the following inscription, in Latin— 

In Heaven's blest mansions ke ne'er sets his feet, 

Who steals this bell from Aldhelm’s sacred seat. 
Aldhelm was buried at Malmesbury, with singular 
pomp, but, alas! his tomb is no longer to be found. 

After passing the bridge of the Troubadour Saint, 
a building is before you, one dedicated to St. John 
of Jerusalem, and still preserving some arches of the 
antique construction: the black habit marked with 
a white cross, has given place to a simpler costume, 
though the house is still dedicated, as at that period, 
to charitable purposes. On each side of the steep 
and somewhat rugged street, which you now mount, 
are habitations, of architecture more solid than grace- 
ful, whose low portals and long dark passages, leading 





through the houses and opening to the country be. 
hind, have a mysterious and strange effect. A gl 
almost monastic, seems to reign in the apparent] 
deserted street, at the further extremity of which d 
the beautiful market cross, the boast of Malmesbury. 

This cross is a very fine specimen of the style: it 
is of octangular form, and much ornamented with 
sculpture. On a turret in the centre, supported b: 
eight flying buttresses, are a crucifix and several on 
tues. This piece of antiquity is kept up with care 
and is still used for its original purpose, as a shelter 
to the market people. 

Passing through the low arch of the belfry tower, 
of what was once St. Paul's Church, the churchyard 
is entered, and there suddenly bursts upon the view 
the venerable remains of the once famous abbey. 
which tradition says occupied a space of forty-five 
acres. It is used as the parish church, and is ina 
high state of preservation. That part which now 
exists, may be considered as about one-fourth of the 
original edifice. An enormous arch is still entire 
and rises in great majesty at the extremity of the 
building, another is partially destroyed, and is clothed 
with a rich drapery of ivy. Nothing can be grander 
or more imposing than the appearance of this splen- 
did arch, which is about fifty-six feet high and twen- 
ty-one wide: it is one of the four which supported 
the transept and the lofty spire, long since fallen, 
which was said to be seven yards higher than that of 
Salisbury. It is a remarkable object, and as it stands 
detached from the main building, it looks like a 
gigantic phantom of former days, placed there asa 
sentinel to watch the fate of the rest of the temple. 

The abbot’s house, now used as a modern dwelling, 
is close by ; and curious and mysterious are the vaults 
and passages beneath it, which tradition, as usual, 
connects with those of a far distant convent on the 
other side of the abbey moat. 

Next to this glorious arch, the most interesting 
part of the exterior is the singularly beautiful Saxon 
porch, of rare and remarkable workmanship, measur- 
ing from the centre of its front to an inner porch 
eleven feet; its width is twenty, and height about 
eighteen. The elaborate sculpture of this magnificent 
erection is unrivalled for boldness of execution and 
design. The inner porch leading from this is equally 
grand, it is seventeen fect long, twelve wide, and 
sixteen high, encrusted with figures in niches, apostles, 
angels, and foliage of extraordinary richness. 

The church, as it stands, consists only of a part 
of the nave and aisles; ornamented pinnacles 
spring from flying buttresses throughout its length of 
110 feet; its parapet is beautifully carved, and the 
whole effect is peculiarly venerable and fine. Within, 
a range of stupendous, massive, round columns, with 
plain capitals, separate the nave from the aisles, 
These support three rows of arches, the lowest and 
highest somewhat pointed, and the central circular. 

A curious little stone structure, which has puzzled 
antiquaries, projects from the upper wall in the 
centre. Tradition names it the prison where the 
offending monks did penance by being exposed to 
the gaze of the multitude, but it was probably a place 
appropriated to the abbot’s household from whence 
to view processions, as it is placed too high to have 
been a pulpit. 

The carving of heads and foliage round the arches, 
some of the cornices, &c. are extremely rich and 
admirable, but the great attraction is a tomb on 
which lies a figure in royal robes, with a lion at the 
feet, said to be the effigy of King Athelstan himself. 
It is a fine statue, and in tolerable preservation, 
though it appears to have suffered considerably by 
time and violence. This was not its original position, 
and all but the slab of the tomb on which it lies is 
gone. : 

All traces of the eastle, once attached to this 
celebrated monastery, have disappeared ; it probably 
stood on the spot where a range of pretty houses, 
with gardens, called the Abbey Row, exists, looking 
over what must once have been the moat, to a dell, 
called Burvivale, where in days of old the spires of 8 
nunnery gleamed amongst the trees. : 

The hospitium of the Abbey may be traced in the 
inn called the “* White Lion,” which, it appears, Was 
formerly the Banqueting House, where Stumpe, the 
great clothier of Malmesbury, when its trade was 
flourishing, entertained Henry VIII., under the fol- 
lowing circumstances :—~The King, with a large party 
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tlemen and followers, after a hard day's hunt- 
ing in the neighbouring forest of Bradon, rode into 
Malmesbury, to seek for what they could find at the 
hospitable abode of the burly clothier. There was a 
Jarge company, and, to judge by their appearance, a 
small supply of provisions would scarcely satisfy 
them. However, the worthy Stumpe was not to be 
disconcerted ; he gave his unexpected guests a hearty 
welcome, and ordering his train of workmen to abstain 
from eating till night, he had the food which had 
been prepared for them served up before his Majesty 
and his followers. This supplied them with a plen- 
tiful, though not a dainty meal, and they went away 
well pleased with their entertainment. 

England, at the present day, does not supply many 
traditions, but at Malmesbury a superstition still 
obtains gst the 7 try, which is probably a 
relic of some antique belief. A spirit is said to be 
occasionally seen in moonlight nights flitting across 
the path of the belated ; it usually comes in the 
form of a white rabbit, and, while you look upon it, 
yanishes from sight. Woe to the maiden who passes 
Daniel’s Well at night; the holy abbot who gave 
his name to the spring no longer protects heretic; ; 
woe to the hind who returns late across “the 
Worthies,” as the fields are called beyond the Abbey ; 
the White monks are no longer there to say a prayer 
against the evil spirit, for their Carthusian convent 
jsno more. The shadowy animal bodes no good, 
and sickness and ill-fortune follow in its train. It is 
singular that one of the conspicuous ornaments on 
the medallion mouldings in the church is the figure 
of a rabbit, but what it may indicate, or how the 
superstition originated, docs not seem easy to dis- 
cover. 

Amongst many learned men which Malmesbury 
has produced, one of the most remarkable is the 
evlebrated historian William Somerset, usually called 
by the name of his native town. He was librarian 
to the monastery, and his worth and erudition are 
fully acknowledged ; he says of himself: “I am not 
anxious about the praise or censure of my contem- 
poraries, but I hope that when partiality and male- 
volence are no more, I shall receive from posterity 
the character of an industrious, though not an elegant 
historian.” Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, is an- 
other of her sons of whom Malmesbury may boast: 
his own opinion of his abilities was rather in contrast 
to that of the modest chronicler, his townsman, 

After having passed “some hours of a summer's 
day” amongst the melancholy and reverend remains 
of the fine abbey, it would be well if the traveller bent 
his course in the direction of a more amusing object, 
and followed the deep hollow road, bordered by the 
tottering ruins of the ancient wall, only kept from 
toppling down by the strong arms of the luxuriant 
ivy which embrace them ; lie will then find himself 
ina cheerful open spot, and enter the high road, which 
will conduct him to Charlton Park, the great lion of 
the neighbourhood, and one well worthy a visit for 
its pictorial treasures. The house stands in a level park, 
with but little beauty of scenery near; there is, how- 
ever, a calm tranquillity about the spot which has its 
charm, and would seem to indicate that there once 
stood a mansion dedicated to holy musings, where no 
profane foot might fright the studious monks from 
their hallowed haunt. The place belongs to the Earl 
of Suffolk, who generally resides there with his large 
family, It was built by Inigo Jones, and is a good 
specimen of his powers. The principal front is grand, 
and the design of the whole is fine ; but, unfortunately, 
it has never been completed. If it ever become so, the 
hall of entrance and the rest of the unfinished parts, 
will make it as hand an ion as can well be met 
with. The library is a peculiarly well-built room, of 
excellent form and construction, as a place appro- 
pated to study and retirement: the outer busy world 
seems here shut out; a solemn light is thrown from 
above, and all around is quiet and seclusion. The fine 
suite of drawing-rooms is filled with pictures, some 
of them the rarest specimens of the greatest masters: 
Particularly aCarracci,a Domenichino,anda Leonardo 
da Vinci, no other than the famous Madonna della 
Rocea itself! Here are some fine Guidos, Claudes, 
and Albanos, and in the whole collection, which is 
very extensive, not a picture but is good of its kind. 
But the most interesting and remarkable part of the 
ouse 1s a magnificent gallery, which runs along one 
front of the building to its fullest extent, from whose 














bold expansive oriel windows the park and gardens 
have a charming effect. The roof of this gorgeous 
chamber is fretted with pendant ornaments beauti- 
fully carved: every article of furniture within it is in 
the most perfect taste, according with the style of the 
architecture. Ebony and oak chairs and tables and 
cabinets of superior workmanship are placed along 
the sides, but the chief attraction is the two ranges of 
full length Howards, which in all the glory of un- 
rivalled portraiture, and exhibiting marvels of Art 
from Holbein to Lely, keep their proud station on 
the walls. The minute details of costume which some 
of these display are very curious, and the exquisite 
state of preservation in which they appear makes the 
collection perhaps one of the most valuable, in an 
historical point of view, in the kingdom. The im- 
mense length of this splendid gallery, filled from end 
to end with majestic figures, all fresh as if speaking 
and breathing— 
“in their habits, as they lived,” 





hasa magnificent effect,and the sun streaming through 
it, the trees waving through the large windows, the 
gay groups which generally occupy it, (for it is used as | 
a general room, and is one of the most agreeable in | 
the house,) altogether give it features, peculiar toitsclf, | 
of great attraction. | 
Malmesbury is worth visiting were it only for the 
sake of Charlton, and Charlton were it only for its | 
vicinity to the magnificent ruined abbey, the boast of 
Wiltshire. x 





THE DECORATIONS AT THE TRAVELLERS CLUB. | 
EXTENSIVE decorations, costing, it is said, some 
thousands of pounds, have recently been completed | 
at this very happy adaptation of the Bufalini Palace. | 
It is a satisfactory sign for the progress of Art to find 
a growing attention paid to architectural decorations, 
and, in so far as those lately executed at the Travel. | 
lers Club are likely to promote that desirable result, | 
we are disposed to welcome them; but, in pro- 
portion to their probable influence, it is the more 
necessary to protest against that absence of all 
principles, which is manifest throughout—on floors, 
on walls, on ceilings, in passages, and in rooms. | 
Tasteless and chilling as may be the universal white | 
paint of Queen Anne’s days—of which the Library | 
at Blenheim affords a cool specimen—monotonous | 
and depressing as are the drab and slate colours 
patronized by George the Fourth, which abound in | 
Windsor Castle, and are, unhappily, conspicuous in 
Buckingham House, (the pictures in the Long Gal- | 
lery are hung against a drab-coloured wall,)—it may | 
be a question whether they are not preferable—ex- 
citing, as they do, no interest whatever—to bright | 
colouring so misemployed that the eye cannot turn | 
without detecting some false principle of taste. | 

The greatest offences in the decorations of the | 
Travellers Club arise from the employment of affec- | 
tations and unrealities, which abound everywhere | 
—sham granite walls, sham marbled columns and 
dados, sham bronze doors, sham bas-reliefs. As soon | 
as you have passed the hall of entrance into the 
corridor, the fictions begin, and you traverse a pas- 
sage of universal granites—pink, grey, green, &c. 
Besides being an affectation itself, thisis the affectation 
of an unfit thing. Suppose the thing for an instant 
to be all real—would a granite passage be right in 
such a place? We are not entering an Egyptian 
temple, or the basement of a castle, but the light, 
cheerful passage of a sort of democratic modern 
palace, free from all fear of outward violence, and 
with a portal no more capable of resisting attack 
than polished mahogany and plate glass. Granite 
surely is not a material to be used here. But if you 
will use the hardest of stones for such a purpose, 
then ought not the forms in which you employ it to 
be somewhat analogous to the material itself? Here 
you have mock granite adapting itself to Italian 
mouldings—so light and elegant that you would 
select the softest oolite out of which to chisel them. 
The ceiling, too, is painted to affect granite. Do not 
all analogies drawn from Nature, as well as all good 
architectural precedents, tell us that the upper part 
of a building should be in all respects of material, 
form, and colour, lighter than the lower part? Let 
us forget this affectation of a thing out of place, and 
look at this passage simply for its colouring, which 
indeed begets the first general impression. Banish 
from recollection that the colouring is grained, and 








look at it as a surface of pink and grey—which is its 
aspect to most eyes. It may be a right principle to 
keep the passages and halls duly subordinate to the 
rooms, in respect of their decorative characteristics, 
but surely a passage that faces the north needs to be 
a little warmer and more cheerful in colouring than 
one which looks south. Yet here, in a due north 
aspect, we have shades of cool colours. The ma- 
terials employed in the building of this hall, and its 
ornamental parts, are chiefly wood and plaster, made 
to be coloured. Would not correct taste, then, simply 
colour them, producing the best effects out of the 
unlimited range of colours ? 

The wainscot staircase of the club remains sub- 
stantially as it was before these recent decorations. 
Being chiefly of oak, its very reality protected it 
from change. The ceiling here has been richly 
painted in various bright colours, displayed in ara- 
besque forms and panels, generally resembling those 
we also find in the drawing-room—for which very 


| reason we think that these decorations cannot be 
| altogether consistent—certainly they do not accord 


with the oak stairs and banisters. The walls here, 
as in the upper corridor, have been divided into 
panels by arabesque borders and lines. The cffect 
is light and tasteful ; but the carpet, which isa mass 
of unbroken crimson, is much too full-toned and 
positive to accord well with the delicate pale hues of 
the walls. The figures in the arabesque painting do 
not rise beyond second-rate decorative art, and the 
human figures which are sometimes introduced, are 
by no means well drawn or well proportioned. The 
highest academical excellence in drawing ought not 
perhaps to be demanded under such circumstances, 
but in this case, as it was thought necessary to send 
out of England for a decorative painter, we might 
fairly have anticipated something better than what 
we could have produced ourselves. In the present 
case, the work—both in design and execution—is 
certainly not beyond the mark of many of the 
London decorative painters. If our school of design 
has produced any fruits at all, it must by this time 
have educated a score of pupils quite up to the 
standard of these decorations. 

Through a mock bronze door—of which a few 
words presently—we enter the drawing-rooms. What 
is the first general impression, without examining the 
details? The tone of the colouring is neither warm 
nor cold—though parts are of both characters, and 
there is no lack of many varieties of colour. The aspect 
of the room is a north one, and being such, the pre- 
vailing arrangement of colour should be warm. Modify 
it as you please to suit the particular character of the 
apartment—but do not forget that the room receives 
hardly a ray of direct sunshine throughout the year. 
In these drawing-rooms the greater part of the surface 
of the walls is of a pale, cool-looking colour, some- 
thing between a lemon and cream colour, arranged 
in panels, which are bordered by strong and rather 
dark contrasts. The lower part of the walls, the 
dado, and its mouldings, are coloured imitations of 


| marbles, in which a blueish green predominates. 
| Then the doors and window shutters are coloured 


dark green, to imitate bronze—a violent contrast to 
the walls—and made the more positive by the deep 
crimsoned draperies of the curtains. The ceiling is 
richly coloured and gilt, whilst the walls are compa- 
ratively plain, The character of both ought surely 
to be more consonant,—or, if there were any differ- 
ence, ought not the more attractive features to be 
on the walls, where they are most easily seen ? Look 
from the ceiling to the carpet, and in the latter 
there is the same absence of concordance and pro- 
priety. It has no leading key-note of colour—so to 
speak—but is a sort of helter-skelter of many colours. 
These rooms cannot be said to have any general 
effect, or any one strong point to which all others 
are subordinate. There is nothing positive—nothing 
consistent—one part is warm, another cold. Rich- 
ness in the ceilings, poverty on the walls ;—deep- 
toned colours brought into violent contrasts with 
others of a very low tone. As for harmony and due 
subordination of parts one with another, they cannot 
be met with. The whole gives an impression as if it 
had been the work of a committee, where there had 
been a compromise to suit every one’s taste, and each 
member had undertaken the independent arrange- 
ment of different parts—one superintending the floor, 
another the ceiling, a third the walls, a fourth the 
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doors and shutters, a fifth the draperies, and so on. | 


Having looked at the rooms thus generally, we pro- 
ceed to glance at some of the details, which, in their 
want of principle, deserve severer criticism. 

The ornaments are inconsistent with each other. 
Some are early Grecian, some Pompeian, some of 
the age of Louis Quatorze! as in the cornices of the 
window curtains. There is no objection perhaps to 
a combination of different styles,—but it can only be 
realized successfully by a principle which, depriving 
each of its distinctive and independent character, suc- 
ceeds in making all integral and harmonious parts 
ofa novel creation. In architectural forms Palladio 
and Wren succeeded in accomplishing this, when 
they took those of ancient Rome and adapted them to 
the buildings of modern Europe. But the decorations 
at the Travellers Club are very wide of the application 
of such a principle. Each different part—said cornices 
especially—looks like an independent impertinence, 
and to have been brought together by chance or 
caprice. It has been noticed that the doors and 
window-shutters are painted in imitation of bronze, 
of a dark bluish bottle-green hue. The same question 
suggests itself here as below in the granite corridor. 
What want could there be even for real bronze under 
such circumstances? The doors are subjected to no 
violences ; not even exposed to corrosion in the open 
air. At best, they are unsightly mockeries. On the 
panels of the doors are painted imitations of bas- 
relief metal work. Imitations are tolerable in pro- 
portion to their successful approximation to realities. 
When it was decided so to ornament these panels, 
the use of real metal, iron, if bronze was too costly, 
would not have been an impossibility: A few shil- 
lings’ worth of Mr. Bielefeld’s papier maché ornaments 
would at least have given an actually raised surface, 
and insured natural shadows whenever the door was 
opened. Now under fixed painted shadows, every 
time the door is opened a positive untruth is told 
in the face of the light. What can be said of 
the drawing-room carpet?—a thing in which the 
cost of pattern is hardly a consideration: certainly 
not to such a Club as this. It is just the carpet you 
would chance to find adorning the drawing-room of a 
flourishing cheesemonger in Aldgate or the Minories: 
flowers of every hue displayed in shaded golden 
scrolls. It belongs to no recognized style, ancient or 
modern; even that lowestofstyles, the Louis Quatorze, 
would not own it. Is it not a mistake to attempt 
any imitations which cannot succeed ? If we want 
the representations of flowers, let them be executed 
by means which insure something like a correct re- 
presentation. Employ colours and brushes in the 
production of pictures of them if you will, but surely 
not worsted threads. The Greeks took the beautiful 
forms of nature and used them not as affectations to 
recall feebly the remembrance of the originals, but 
adapted them in new methods to new purposes,— 
which suggested new views of their intrinsic beauty. 
Even the artists of the middle ages exercised a better 
taste than ourselves. A bunch of flowers or group 
of animals worked in worsted, with its angular shapes 
affecting toimitate the flowing lines of Nature's original, 
with its crude colouring and hard-marked blotches 
meant for brilliant hues and soft graduated shadows, 
merely reminds you how signally it is unlike what it 
has copied. How different is the effect produced 
by the pattern of the Grecian honeysuckle or the 
acanthus leaf on the Corinthian capital ! We look on 
both as works intrinsically beautiful in themselves, 
as new creations and not as imitations. The Arabs 
have taught us how we may havea beautiful arrange- 
ment of colours almost independent of pattern. But 
we do not now intend to write an essay on carpets ; 
and we can only dispatch that of the Travellers 
drawing-room by saying that it has both pattern and 
abundance of colours—but combined on such false 
principles that the meanest of Grecian ornaments or 
Arab combinations of colours rise very far above it. 

We have thought it worth while to enter somewhat 
at length into this matter, because the members of 
the Travellers Club belong to a class who will pro- 
bably exercise some influence in those decorations of 
our national buildings which seem to be likely to 
be realized at no distant day. Should the parties 
who are responsible for the taste of the decorations 
in this Club, have any voice in directing those of the 
Palace of Westminster, we hope our remarks may 
inducé them to reflect that there are principles in 





such matters, which cannot be neglected. If it be 
true that some thousands of pounds have been spent 
on these works, we do not scruple to say that a more 
satisfactory result might have been produced at a 
much less cost, had a more correct knowledge of the 
principles of decoration been applied. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Asovut two years ago we cursorily mentioned the 
sale at Vauxhall Gardens of “ half a dozen’? Hogarths, 
which brought prices more proportioned to their 
ruinous state than real merits. Certain of them have 
since been restored, carefully and conscientiously, 
by Mr. Gwennap, of Titchborne Street, and the 
result is, that from averaging between four and five 
pounds per head, they now aspire together to double 
as many hundreds! Their present possessor, Mr. 
Parkes, of Westminster, purchased them, we are in- 
formed, for the sums and under the denominations 
following: ‘ A Moonlight,’ 100/.; ‘The Bird’s Nest,’ 
2001.; *The Bonfire, 1002; ‘The Dyer, 1002. 
Other names, or rather misnomers, have been given 
them; but the said ‘ Bonfire’ and * Dyer’ turn out to 
be nothing else than Hogarth’s first-painted pictures 
called ‘Night’ and * Evening,’ for the famous series 
entitled ‘ Four Times of the Day.’ Another and later 
series was painted, of which Sir William Heathcote 
obtained the two pictures so designated. These first 
thoughts, or finished sketches, are rough rude things, 
dashed off, we should say, at once without any ground- 
work, yet pregnant with the rich humour and genial 
satire distinguishing the prints. It is known, that 
Hogarth presented Jonathan Tyers, the proprietor 
of Vauxhall, some such gifts, as suitable to embellish 
his wainscot bowers and bacchanalian alcoves, nor 
could any decorations be more appropriate; they 
were besides, perhaps, of less value to the artist after 
his prints and second series had been founded upon 
them. When about two years married he took a 
summer residence at Lambeth Terrace, where Mr. 
Cunningham says, “ he drew * The Four Parts of the 
Day,’ which Hayman copied ; the two scenesof Even- 
ing and Night, with portraits of Henry the Eighth 
and Anna Boleyne.’’ This passage, however, appa- 
rently needs correction, the “ portraits’ having been 
a historical piece, and the scenes, distinguished from 
‘The Four Parts of the Day,’ making, in fact, two of 
them. On ‘the Night’ his name occurs, and we think 
also a date, MDCCX XX, may be detected. Both 
it and ‘ Evening’ are low oblongs, while the prints are 
tall uprights, and exhibit various alterations, new 
traits, or abler developement of character, fuller back- 
grounds, denser and better general composition. Not 
a glimpse of Hogarth’s genius is afforded by the 
‘Moonlight ;’ nothing about it is like him, though a 
good deal unlike, for example, the group of dancers 
who betray an Italian grazia at once beyond and be- 
neath him. But vice versd, ‘The Bird's Nest,’ is 
manifestly Hogarthian, though quite out of his usual 
style both as to subject and execution. With less 
piquancy than a Watteau, and powerful effect than a 
Gainsborough, it has not the mannerism of either ; 
its luxuriant woodland beauties, enhanced by such 
lustrous freshness of tint, will surprise amateurs who 
take Hogarth for a mere town painter—no approach 
to caricature or burlesquein the figures, yet astrength 
of expression and spirit of rustic merriment most 
opposed to the pastoral in Syria. Ireland etched a 
Poussinesque scene, which he calls the only landscape 
Hogarth ever painted: here we have a pendant to it, 
rather perhaps a superior. His name is subscribed, 
superfluously, when his mind appears so evident all 
over the canvas. These four productions are of large 
size—much larger than ‘ Marriage a-la Mode,’ the 
most familiar standard. It would seem that for 
three among them—‘ Moonlight’ (if this be his), 
*The Bonfire,’ and ‘The Bird’s Nest,’ — besides 
three others, ‘The Maypole,’ ‘Henry the Eighth,’ 
and ‘ Angling,’ (qu., his frontispiece to ‘ Kirby’s 
Perspective?) Mr. Tyers gave him a bequeath- 
able Gold Ticket, which admitted the possessor and 
six friends. It is to be seen at the same place, and 
ought never to be separated from the paintings: 
price demanded, 50/. On the face two female figures, 
one having a helmet and shield, join hands; round 
them viRTUS VoLUPTAS, below FELICEs UNA, On the 
reverse—HOGARTH IN PERPETUAM BENEFICI1 MEMO- 
r1AM. The word “ beneficii” here, should it refer (as 
is probable) to these pictures, determines that they 





were of some consideration. Along with them are 
several Hogarthian portraits: Dr. Pellet, M.D. four 
of the Hoadley family, an unknown gentleman, and 
one inscribed ‘Miss Peggy Woffington.’ This last 
has no resemblance to Colonel Wyndham’s ‘ Charm. 
ing Peggy,’ now at the British Institution, nor much 
either to Hogarth’s general portrait manner, Yet 
he sometimes adopted its solid style, and always a 
good deal of its toneand garniture: price 150 guineas, 
We much prefer Mrs. Bishop Hoadley, who has all 
Hogarth’s individualizing spirit about her expression 

and all his free, light, frill-work pencilling about i 
drapery. A ‘Judgment of Paris’ is also attributed 
to Hogarth—on what grounds we know notother than 
its correspondence in style with ‘ The Bird’s Nest. 
and its humour, quite akin to his satirical genius: 
the goddesses are depicted, showing off their Louis 
Quinze dresses and graces like three Précieuses Ridi- 
cules, while Paris and Mercury are clad like French 
clodpoles: it looks a kind of double satire, against 
the Historic School and the Watteau taste: 150 
guineas demanded. Idolators of Hogarth (as we 
own ourselves to be,) will find another small work 
—‘ The Student’—worth notice, though it has suffer. 
ed irremediable disfigurement: an ambitious tyro 
is exhibited painting from a female bust, which 
seems to sneer at his efforts, and a bubble which 
drops from his face, neglected for the model's, may 
perhaps typify the emptiness of his hopes, and 
slightness of his pretensions. Further to augment 
this chance-medley collection of Hogarth’s, Sir 
William de Bath has contributed, on loan, one that 
outweighs them all—Scene III. of the Harlot’s Pro- 
gress. It claims to be the single original saved when 
the other five perished in the Fonthill conflagration, 
1755 ; but it has a value quite unadventitious, falling 
little short of the painter’s works most famed for 
careful workmanship and agreeable colour. Portions, 
such as Justice Gonson and his alguazils, are weak ; 
on the other hand, unfortunate Mary Hackabout's 
head and bust display a beauty of treatment that 
might become Dian’s own portrait. We could en- 
large, but must have done. Finally, then, there was 
still another specimen to attract us, though it would 
repel less enthusiastic Hogarthians—‘ The Debau- 
chee,’ a very curious but coarse production, re- 
presenting the disagreeable results of intemperance 
with terrible faithfulness, and force enough to make 
Drunken Barnaby himself a teetotaller for life. 

The premium of 3001, awarded to Mr. Armitage 
for his Cartoon, representing “ Czesar’s Invasion of 
Britain,” was, as our readers are aware, withheld in 
consequence of the drawing having been executed in 
Paris ; and, agreeably to the conditions originally 
laid down by the Commissioners, Mr. Armitage was 
required to execute another drawing, the subject 
‘An Ancient Briton defending his wounded Son 
from the attack of a Roman Soldier.’ This he has 
done to the entire satisfaction of the Commissioners, 
who have now declared that he is entitled to receive 
the premium. Respecting the Cartoons themselves, 
the appetite seems to grow by what it feeds on; 
more persons than ever have visited the Exhibition 
this week ; and on Saturday last, on which day 
payment is received, nearly 5,000 were admitted. 
The Commissioners have also issued a public invita- 
tion to artists, in various departments, to send in 
specimens of works that may aid in the decoration 
of the Houses of Parliament—statues in bronze and 
marble of British Sovereigns and other illustrious 
personages—stained glass windows, with figures or 
heraldic devices relating to the Royal Families of 
England—carved wood, consisting of designs for 
doors and panels—specimens of fresco painting, and 
of paintings executed in any other method free from 
a shining surface—arabesque paintings, and heraldic 
decorations in gold and colour, the designs to be 
executed in water colour, tempera, oil, or encaustic— 
ornamental metal work for screens, railings, grates, 
and ornamental pavements. The whole to be deli- 
vered by the first week in March next year. 

A Society has been projected, to be called “The 
Institute of the Fine Arts,” for the purpose, as stated 
in the address, of “ uniting, by intellectual and social 
means, the interests of artists, and attempting to 
establish a free and liberal intercourse between the 
patrons, the lovers of art, and its professors.” More 
than one meeting has already taken place, and Mr. 
Wyse, who presided, argued in favour of artistic 
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associations, from what he had seen in his travels 
through Germany and France, where, according to 
his report, a sort of Paradisiac state of art exists. 
He observed that, “in the whole history of art, a 
mutual good feeling existed among the professors of 
every branch. If we look to Egypt, we find that 
this feeling prevailed to such an extent that the artists 
lived together, almost apart from any other class of 

forming themselves into species of castes or 
coteries, in which they pursued their various studies, 
In early Greece, artists formed themselves into 
societies, Which mutually bound one with another. 
The architect, the painter, and the sculptor, united 
to carry out the developement and form of art in 
every particular. The same principle was adopted 
so soon as ancient art became an object of interest to 
the Christian nations of Europe. In Germany it was 
well known that the artists formed a society almost 
exclusive, and were bound by mutual affections, in- 
terests, and passions.’ This Institute,in Mr. Wyse’s 
opinion, will produce the same magnificent results 
which he has observed on the Continent, and produce 
British compositions equal tothe“ Loggie of Cornelius, 
orthe works of Raphael and Michael Angelo.” All 
this may be, as Mr. Wyse reports and anticipates, 
but we doubt it, and should be inclined to tell the 
whole story “with a difference,” and a wide difference 
too, were we called upon so todo. Assuredly it could 
be no benefit to artists “to live apart from other 
persons, forming themselves into castes and coteries:” 
it would tend rather to the degradation of artists and 
the ruin of Art. No such thing, however, appears to 
be contemplated by the lawgivers of the Institute, 
and Mr. Wyse’s examples have thus no relevancy to 
the question under consideration. The Institute is to 
beestablished for the purpose of facilitating a general 
intercourse between artists and friends of Art, men 
eminent in station and acquirement in literature, 
science and art. The only question then is, whether 
the new Institute will produce this very desirable 
result. For our part, we do not see wherein, as 
regards its principles, this new Society differs from 
the Graphic Society, the Artists’ and Amateurs’ 
Society, and many others of a similar character, 
which have been heretofore established, and have 
failed in attaining their object. The funds of the 
Institute too, to be derived from subscriptions of one 
guinea a year, are wholly inadequate to the purpose. 
In brief, the project appears to us to be crude, undi- 
gested, and even aimless. 

A correspondent thus writes to us :— 

Dr. Waagen, in his ‘Art and Artists in England’ (vol. 
i p. 223) has satisfactorily proved the celebrated por- 
trait by Vandyck in the National Gallery, known by the 
name of Gevartius, not to be a representation of that indi- 
vidual; and Mrs. Jameson, in a note to her translation of 
Waagen’s Rubens, acquiesces in the judgment of that dis- 
tinguished i The plished authoress re- 
marks :—*‘ It would be pleasant to be assured that Vandyck’s 
inimitable portrait in our National Gallery, known as that 
of Gavaerts, or Gevartius, represented this distinguished 
friend of Rubens; but in the opinion of Dr. Waagen, it not 
only is not this Gevartius, but the name is altogether sup- 
posititious, and his reasoning appears conclusive.” The por- 
trait in question is that of Cornelius Vander Geest, a great 
patron of the Arts, at Antwerp, and for whom Rubens 

ted the celebrated ‘ Battle of the Amazons,’ now in the 
unich Gallery. Any one comparing the print of this indi- 
idual, engraved by Paul Pontius, after Vandyck, with the 
picture in the National Gallery, will at once perceive both 
the print and the painting to be representations of the same 
individual. The head, in the print, is very slightly turned 
towards the right shoulder: were it not for this, it would 
ne an exact copy of the head in the painting—the same 
eatures; the same “ definite marking of the bones and the 
surfaces,” which, Dr. Waagen remarks, ‘‘ gives the picture 
& very energetic effect, resembling sculpture ;” the same 
hair, the same frill. As the print isnot very rare, it is sur- 
ig the resemblance has never been traced before ; per- 
haps the subject is sufficiently interesting to stimulate 
some lover of art to verify these remarks. 
We quite agree with our correspondent as to the near 
resemblance between Paul Pontius'’s engraving of 
Cornelius Vander Geest’s portrait after Vandyck, and 
the portrait called, or rather miscalled, ‘ Gevartius,’ 
in the National Collection. Of this fact we have 
long been aware, but have withheld it from a doubt 
about its interest and importance to the public; and, 
iso, for a second reason—the possibility that Corne- 
lius had a brother or relative who still more resem- 
bled the above pseudonymous portrait. Besides 
some difference of feature—less aquiline nose, larger 
eyes, &c.—it has a mild, benignant, meditative look, 
humanely philosophic, and even mournful ; which is 
direct reverse of that bold, sharp, worldly-minded 
expression so prominent in the visage engraved. 








Again, though two portraits of the same person, at 
almost the same age, may be cited, they are rare 
from such a great painter's hand—unlessa sovereign, 
or very illustrious subject, employed it. We would, 
however, without any scruple, replace the name 
Gevartius by Vander Geest (leaving the Christian 
name undetermined), and thus far improve a miser- 
able official catalogue, published, it might seem, less 
to impart knowledge than to propagate or perpetuate 
errors. 

In addition to the elections of foreign members by 
the Austrian Academy of Fine Arts at Vienna, which 
we recently announced, we find, that at its meeting 
on the 12th of May last, that body elected Professor 
Donaldson an Honorary Member. 

We learn from the Times that an interesting dis- 
covery has recently been made, of the correspon- 
dence and despatches of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. Some boxes, which were supposed tobe filled 
with deeds and papers relating to the Marlborough 
estates, were lately examined, and have been found to 
contain the whole of the correspondence and de- 
spatches of the Duke, during the eventful period of 
the war of succession. A large portion of them—the 
letters to Prince Eugene and all the foreign sovereigns, 





princes, and generals,—are in the French language. 
They form a collection resembling the compilation of | 
Colonel Gurwood, and the partial examination which | 
there has been time to bestow on them has been just 
enough to prove the interest which attaches to them. 
They have been confided by the present Duke of 
Marlborough to the custody and inspection of Sir 
George Murray. 

We alluded, in a recent number, to an association 
which had been formed to counteract “the sinful and 
irrational” practice of duelling, and expressed a hope 
that such an association might tend to the suppres- 
sion of this murderous nuisance. A public meeting 
has since been held, attended by Viscount Lifford, 
Lord R. Grosvenor, Sir R. H. Inglis, Hon. W. 
Cowper, Admiral Sir F. Austen, Admiral Oliver, Sir 
E. Parry, R.N., Captain Robertson, R.N., and others, 
to prepare a memorial to her Majesty, praying her to 
exercise her royal prerogative towards the suppres- 
sion of duelling. Sir E. Parry spoke strongly on the 
subject, and gave in the adhesion of Sir N. Wil- 
loughby, a man covered with wounds received in the 
service of his country, to the cause. Letters were 
also received, expressive of approbation, from Lord 
Teignmouth, Mr. J. P. Plumptre, M.P., and Mr. J. 
Finch, M.P. We have already expressed our ap- 
proval of the Society, and its object ; and are sure 
that nothing can serve the purpose better than the 
hearty co-operation of men of rank and known bra- 
very in both services. We do not, however, see what 
end the address to the Queen is intended to serve, 
or how her Majesty can interfere. 

Some time since we announced, and we believe 
correctly, that Government had decided on sending 
another expedition to Lycia, under the command of 
Mr. Fellows. What progress has been made towards 
fulfilling this intention, we have not lately heard ; 
but unless there be some little energy and exertion 
on our part, we shall probably be anticipated, as we 
hear from Paris that the success of Mr. Fellows, and 
the antiquities lately brought by M. Texier from 
Magnesia, have encouraged the French government 
to prepare an expedition, which is about immediately 
to proceed to Lycia, and which, if there be much 
further delay on our part, will probably be found 
quietly located on the Xanthus when we arrive. 

The French papers state that M. Paul Delacroix, 
generally known as Bibliophile Jacob, in making out, 
recently, the catalogue of the books of M. de So- 
leinne, which are about to be brought to sale by 
order of his representatives, found bills and bank 
notes to the amount of 242,000 francs, inserted in 
some of the works which their deceased owner most 
admired. 

The Rev. Mr. Mahoney, better known as Father 
Prout, has received from Government an appointment 
inthe University of Valetta at Malta. 

Letters from Cork announce that preparations are 
being actively made for the reception of the members 
of the Association, and that there is reason to believe 
that the present Meeting will in no respect fall short 
of its predecessors. Several of the most distinguished 
members have signified their intention of being pre- 





sent, and Prof. Phillips, the Assistant General 





Secretary, has announced that several papers of 
great interest will be communicated. Several meet- 
ings of the Local Council have already been held, and 
the rooms and buildings placed at the disposal of the 
Association have been found to be ample for the 
purpose. 





Closing of the present Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the next those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of eceased British Artists, and will be CLOSED on Saturday, the 


26th inst.—. ls.; Ci ue, is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATH EDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovron. Openfrom Ten till Six.—N.B. AGRAND MACHINE 
ORGAN has been constructed expressly for this Exhibition, by 
Messrs. Gray and Davison, of the New-road, and will perform the 
Gloria, from Haydn’s Service, No. 1, during the midnight effect of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
CARTOONS of RAPHAEL.—The Series of ORIGINAL 
CRAYON DRAWINGS (by Holloway) which were executed for the 
well-known ENGRAVINGS of these CARTOONS, are now exhibit- 
ing, with other additions to the numerous works, both in Art and 
Science, in this Institution. The LECTURES of Dr. RYAN, Pro- 
fessor BACHHOFFNER, and Mr. GODDARD, are at Twelve, Two, 
a Quarter to Three, and Five, daily, and at Eight o’Clock in the 
Evenings. In these Lectures AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and every recent Scientific Discovery is explained in a most popular 
manner. The COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL MACHINE, NEW 
MICROSCOPE (by Cary), DISSOLVING VIEWS, DIVER and 
DIVING BELL, &c. &. ROBINSON'S DRYING MACHINE 
in operation daily.—Open Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday 

Evening. Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 








NOW 








THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare andinteresting specimens of virti. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, 

ortraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 

om the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the appearance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s. 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. : 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Horticutturar Society.—Aug. 1.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq., in the chair. G. Banks, C. R. Colville, 
J. G. Dyne, P. P. Fitzpatrick, T. L. Hodges, R. N. 
Hunt, W. Shaw, E. Steer, and J. Tatham, Esgqrs., 
were elected Fellows.—A communication from the 
Comte Lelieur respecting strawberries was read; it 
stated, that, in addition to the usual distinctive 
characters by which strawberries are recognized, seve- 
ral others might be added, viz. 1, the age at which 
each variety, raised from a runner, bears fruit ; 2, the 
age at which each kind arrives at the maximum of its 
production ; 3, how many years the same plant will 
continue in good bearing; and 4, what varieties will 
bear two crops in the same season : thus, for instance, 
Keen's seedlings and the British Queen will, if 
planted in the open border after being forced, grow 
luxuriantly, and produce a second crop more abun- 
dant than the first; whilst the Elton, under similar 
treatment, throws out nothing but runners; although 
these three sorts, after being forced, make extraor- 
dinary growth towards the end of the season, and 
bear a prodigious quantity of fine fruit for several suc- 
ceeding years. Comte Lelieur was of opinion that it 
would be useful to select a certain number of plants 
of each of the best varieties after forcing, and to plant 
them in the open border, to ascertain which kinds will 
produce a second crop; and that it was a good plan, 
before turning them out of the pots, to withhold water 
entirely for a short time, in order that they might 
be excited into new growth by repeated waterings. 
The writer also observed that the temperature of pine 
stoves was too warm for strawberries, when first 
placed in heat to bring them forward; that the flowers 
of these plants, particularly of those kinds which 
throw out abundance of foliage before blooming, 
should be brought on gradually. Thus, for instance, 
the Elton is barren, while Keen’s seedling succeeds 
in a rather high temperature, provided the house is 
kept cool until the fruit is set—A paper from Mr. 
Dunsford, upon the cultivation of the pine-apple, 
was read, This was accompanied by the plan of 
a pit now in use, differing but slightly in external 
appearance from M‘Phail’s. The interior of the pit 
within the inner walls is filled up with brick rubbish 
so as to form a solid mass; and when level, the whole 
is covered with flat tiles or slates, upon which 9-inch 
draining-tiles are laid across the bed, commencing just 
above the front flue, and these are in their turn covered 
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with flat tiles. The draining-tiles convey the heat 
over the whole surface of the bed, so that a regular 
bottom-heat of 95° can be maintained. The depth 
of the pit from the glass to the tiles is 44 ft. 
at the back and 4 ft. in front. In such aconstruction, 
the writer states, that, by the aid of dung-heat, every 
amateur and gardener may grow pines with as little 
trouble and expense as melons. A Providence pine, 
weighing 7 lb. 1 0z., so grown, accompanied the 
communication.—From B. Miller, Esq., was a Syon 
hybrid cucumber, exhibiting a natural graft, formed 
by the adhesion of the leaf-stalk to the side of the 
fruit ; this kind is stated to be invaluable as a ridge 
cucumber in a cold wet season like the present, 
producing abundance of fine clean fruit, whereas the 
common hardy ridge sort, on the same bed, has been 
so much affected with canker as to be entirely useless. 
—Mr. Pepys exhibited two lupines, one planted on 
the 26th of April, when weighing 2.6 grains, in soil com- 
posed (in 100 parts) of silica, 75; alumina, 15 ; and 
carbonate of lime, 10: it was then watered with 30z. 
Sdrs. of distilled water, and afterwards with Joz. 
of the same, every day; on the 30th of July it was 
in a dying state, and weighed 42.5 grains. The 
other, planted on the 8th of May, in peat and loam, 
and weighing 2.6 grains, was watered in the usual way, 
and weighed, on the 30th of July, 192.5 grains. Both 
plants were grown in glass pots. The experiment was 
made to ascertain how far it is possible to make 
plants grow without those elementary substances 
usually considered as forming their food.—From the 
garden of the Society were four plants of the common 
hydrangea, each of which had been treated in a 
different manner, to find out, if possible, what ingre- 
dient it was in the soil that changed the flowers from 
pink to blue. No. 1,treated in the usual way, was by 
far the most healthy plant, and bore pink flowers ; 
2, to which § oz. of phosphate of iron had been 
administered, was evidently in an unhealthy condi- 
tion, the flowers being pink, small, and having with 
the leaves a yellowish tint; 3, treated with 4 oz. of 
caustic potash, bore small and pale pink flowers; 
while 4, to which 4 0z. of alum had been given, pro- 
duced blue flowers—the dose had, however, been too 
etronz, as was shown by the weak condition of the 
plant and the small size of the flowers ; nevertheless 
it proved that alum will produce the desired effect. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WELK. 
Tues. Horticultural Society. 3, p.m. 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

TuovGu the fashion of cheap series of prints, if not 
on the wane, appears, like all other fashions, to have 
received a check from the bad times and the Income 
Tax,—still there are “works in progress” which 
require notice. We have the commencement of one 
publication, The Book of German Ballads, which 
promises to be vigorous enough to weather out any 
period of depression. Schroedter’s illustration to 
the ‘ Rheinweinlied ’ is full of fancy, fine contrast 
of character and grace of design. Very picturesque 
and elegant, too, is Plueddemann’s etching to * Der 
Nichtliche Ritter.’ Eber’s group of ‘Dic Weiber 
von Weinsberg’—a capital and characteristic subject 
for any artist—is less satisfactory: but Steinbriick’s 
* Procession of the Crusaders’ has the right spirit: 
there was no need of the celestial air-borne group, to 
point the path, on which those mailed pilgrims were 
bound. We pause for a moment at Schirmer’s 
landscape, from being less familiar with the Germans 
in this, than in any other branch of art. Whatever 
poetry there be in the composition is neutralized by 
the feebleness of the drawing : strange, that hands so 
skilful in delineating mortal thews and sinews, should 
fail so signally when the limbs of oak, elm, and pine, 
are the subjects. Among the fifteen illustrations 
before us, several others claim regard: and what may 
be called the mere decorative portion of the work 
has an excellent propriety and coherence,—to be felt, 
though possibly it rests upon canons too capricious 
and delicate to be precisely laid down by line and rule. 

Since our last report, Mr. Brockedon’s beautiful 
work on Italy has reached its sixteenth numbcr; 
developing as it proceeds new features of interest. 
The thirteenth Part contains a view of * Assisi,’ which 
is interesting as having been sketched by the late Sir 
Francis Chantrey, and, though ineffective, it shows his 





elegant taste in the composition of the lines. Two 
of the most striking and real-looking views are those 
of ‘Florence’ and ‘Genoa,’ from sketches by W. 
Turton, Esq., the architectural features of the scene 
being represented with attention to forms and massing 
not very common even in artists’ drawings. The 
view of *Castcll’-a-mare,’ by W olfensberger, is remark- 
able for the extent of its range, the solidity of its 
masscs, and the aerial effect of the distance ; but the 
tone is too gloomy for a southern clime, a fault 
which injures another view by the same artist, in 
which the ‘Church of St. John Lateran’ forms a 
principal object. The distant view of ‘Orvieto,’ 
crowning a height, the road leading straight up to 
the walled city, and a cottage with its goatsand vine- 
trellis by the side, is one of Mr. Brockedon’s most at- 
tractive sketches ; his group of buildings at * Brescia’ 
isa pleasing arrangement of Italian architecture ; and 
the view of the ‘ Ruins of the Bridge of Augustus at 
Narni’ presents a romantic scene of beauty. Then 
we have * Naples from the Santa Lucia,’ after Leitch, 
and ‘ Padua’ after Prout and the Editor (a capital town 
scene) to say nothing of Mr. Stanfield’s picturesque 
and truthful vision of * Pisa’ where the foreground, 
in the painter's best manner, is especially admirable; 
or of Mr. Brockedon’s striking view of the steep en- 
trance to‘ Cortona’—the town which, as Forsyth gra- 
phically says, looks from a distance, “ like a picture 
hung against a wall.” Although skill and care are 
manifest in the execution of all these plates, still 
they bear too many traces of the manufacturing 
school. ‘The engravings of Messrs. Willmore and J. 
B. Allen are distinguished above the rest for execu- 
tion and pictorial effect. 

Mr. Roberts's great work of the Holy Land proceeds 
satisfactorily ; the last Part we have seen ( VI.) is still 
devoted to the desert solitudesand rocky caves of Petra, 
with itshalf-built half-excavated temples; thestupen- 
dous proportions of whose columns, though dwarfed by 
the huge masses of the cliffs above, are made evident 
by the contrast with figures, The groups of Arabs in- 
troduced in these views are the most attractive points 
of the pictures, and the best executed portion of the 
lithography ; the foregrounds and distances of the 
last Part showing signs of haste and inequality that 
we hope will be no more apparent in future than 
they have been in previous Parts, 

Iiluminated Iilustrations of Froissart, Parts I. to 
VIIL.—A beautiful work, worthy to stand beside 
those treasures of middle age Art, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Shaw. The plates are fac-similes of 
the illuminations in the splendid Froissart MS. in the 
British Museum, and the work will be, when com- 
plete, a storehouse of portraits, costume, ornament, 
architecture, furniture, and Middle Age life, at the 
service of our historical painters ; and for the public 
a most choice drawing-room table book, of equal 
interest and beauty. But * when complete” are words 
of significance—for one half the MS. is in the Biblio- 
théque Royale, and we fear, from the announcement 
that the work before us will be concluded in about 
twelve parts, that it is not intended to add to it the 
illustrations of the Paris MS. This would be a pity, 
and, considering the low price at which the work is 
published, we trust that the publisher will receive 
sufficient encouragement to induce him to make it 
* complete”—and then we may advert more at length 
to its merits, and the probable influence of such 
publications. 

Subjects from the Designs of the Carracci, selected 
and executed by 8S. M. Maury.—The Carracci have 
been over-rated and under-rated, but very seldom justly 
rated ; and we think Mrs. Maury must take rank 
with the partial, when she asserts that “in the union 
of grace with truth, of science with strict adherence 
to nature,” they excelled all other artists. She has, 
however, done her best to justify this high eulogium, 
beth by judicious selection and careful execution. 
The collection consists of ten subjects, besides por- 
traits and vignettes, &c., all interesting, and some 
excellent—we would particularly instance The Virgin 
and Child, and The Virgin and Child with Angels, by 
Ludovico, both works of the highest class, and ren- 
dered with true artistic feeling by Mrs. Maury. 

Two Panoramic Views from the Round Tower of 
Windsor Castle, looking east and west, drawn for 
Prince Esterhazy by Major Kretschmar, have been 
well lithographed by Messrs. Day & Haghe, and are 
remarkable tor their minute accuracy, which, how- 
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ever, is so well managed as not to injure the general 
effect. 

The third volume of Winkles’ Cathedrals com- 
prising Lichfield, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Ripon, St. David's, St. 
Asaph, Llandaff, and Bangor,—is now complete_, 
the work being thereby terminated. Mr. Virtue’s 
Canadian Scenery Illustrated is also brought to a 
close, at the end of the second volume. The Scener 
and Antiquities of Ireland, by the same publishes 
has arrived at its twenty-sixth Part. The illustra. 
tions of these publications are slight and mannered: 
one or two devices of atmospheric effect—such as 
the cloud and the sunburst—being resorted to, till 
the eye begins to long for a tranquil sky ; but the 
works are creditable, considering the price. We must 
mention Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden 9 
Ornamental Perennials, as having reached its twen- 
tieth number, and holding its place of beauty ; and 
also the completion of the first volume of Mr. West. 
wood’s British Insects and their Transformations, 

As signs of the times, no less than for their intrinsic 
antiquarian curiosity, Part IIT. of Examples of En. 
caustic Tiles, and Ancient Irish Pavement Tiles, de- 
serve attention. The student of symbols and the 
hunter for authorities will do well to consult these 
for heraldic ecclesiastical devices. We shall here 
merely announce the completion of Mr, Shaw's 
Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages (see No. 
772): completed, as begun, with exquisite taste and 
care: and merely mention and reserve for future criti- 
cism, M. Gabailhaud’s Ancient and Modern Architec- 
ture, now at its tenth number, a work of greater value 
than pretension. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Mrs. GORDON, from EDINBURGH, has the honour to announce 
to the Nobility and Gentry, that she will give a CONCERT prin- 
cipally of SCOTTISH SONG, on TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, at 
8 o’Clock, in the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER 
SQUARE, when she will be ably assisted by Mrs. Chatfield, Messrs. 
Holmes, Willy, F. Martin, &c. Mr. Phillips, Conductor.—Tickets, 
5s. each ; to be had at the Rooms, and at the Music Shops. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
English Sacred Music. 

Mass in D, by John Lodge Ellerton, Esq., with 
an Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, ar- 
ranged from the full score by the Author.—Audrey's 
homespun question—* Is it a true thing?” might 
serve, in default of a better, by way of device for 
all critics on works of Art. Is this a true Mass?— 
is this a true full score? are inquiries naturally sug- 
gested by the title. The “ Esquire” of the author 
may be presumed to imply amateurship—yet here 
he ventures to break a lance only with Palestrina, 
Jomelli, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven—only to measure 
himself against the greatest musicians! This is a 
work, therefore, to be perused with more than usual 
attention. It is not the first contribution to the stores 
ofsacred music of ahigh order, ventured by an amateur, 
Not long ago we had an opportunity of offering an 
opinion on the original, though incomplete, Hymns and 
Anthems of Miss Flower: and we bear in agreeable 
recollection a Mass by M. le Prince de la Moskowa, 
which, though as a whole the work is unequally 
written, contains many unborrowed ideas and com- 
binations. So much as this cannot be said for Mr. 
Lodge Ellerton, while the nature of his borrowings 
indicates an unusually low standard of taste. Nothing, 
for instance, can be more frivolous than the leading 
phrase in triple time, of the *‘ Kyrie’—except it be 
the ‘ Gratias agimus,’ which it really required some 
hardihood to publish, so trite and secular is the 
melody. After a very incoherent episode on the 
words ‘Agnus Dei,’ a ‘Qui tollis’ succeeds, which 
we mention, because though the idea be any one’s or 
every one’s property, there is more substance 1n the 
movement than in the rest of the Mass. The *Quo- 
niam’ is a repetition of the adagio introduction to 
the ‘ Kyrie,’ while the ‘Cum Sancto Spiritu’ is an 
attempt at a fugue, of which the composer presently 
becomes so weary that he introduces a poco stringendo 
with puerile pedal contrivances, ete., by way of end- 
ing the movement with éclat. In the ‘Credo’ will 
be found a false accent on the word est in the ‘Et 
incarnatus’; and an episodical ‘ Crucifixus’ which 
means to be sublime and mysterious, and is only un- 
pleasing. The ‘Et resurrexit’ is more coherent. 
It is fair to inquire on what principles of interpreta 
tion our author has given a wailing solo and quartett, 
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in the most wailing of minor keys, to the ‘Sanctus,’ 
which, from time immemorial, has been treated as 
one of the most jubilant portions of the Mass—see 
even the well known movement in the** Requiem’ 
of Mozart, where the melancholy and funereal 
colouring thrown over the whole composition was 
laid by for one burst of adoration. Mr. Lodge Ellerton 
redeems himself a little in the  Pleni’ and * Hosar- 
na’ which immediately follow, and, though elongated 
beyond all precedent, are still among the better parts 
of his work ; but his * Benedictus’ is a cento of the 
most hackneyed ideas, not very skilfully compounded 
_while the * Dona’ is positively ridiculous in its com- 
bination of solo and chorus, which brings the sacred 
service to a close with something almost as tripping as 
a hornpipe, but alas! not half so gay. If any one 
should defend these trivialities by citing examples 
from Haydn and Mozart, we have but to repeat that 
such a defence indicates a low developement of taste 
and intelligence. Neither master was happy as a 
mass-writer ; neither, it is true, could nod through a 
whole composition, but in the case of both, the works 
were wrung out of Fatigue by Importunity—and who 
can wonder, if the refuse of symphonic and operatic 
jdeas was unconsciously permitted to cover the space 
which ought to have been filled by ampler outlines 
and forms more spiritual? Unless Mr. Lodge Ellerton 
could plead such an excuse as good-tempered Haydn 
in his domestic Xantippe, who would not be pacified 
unless her husband propitiated her monkish friends, 
by spinning sacred music for their benefit—or, like 
poor Mozart, that he wrote against time and formoney 
—he cannot be forgiven for imitating commonplaces 
which were accidents, not essentials: evidences of 
passing weakness and want of thought, and not fruits 
of strength and meditation. 

Laudes Diurne: the Psalter and Canticles in the 
Morning and Evening Service of the Church of Eng- 
land, set and pointed to the Gregorian Tones, by 
Richard Redhead; with a Preface on Antiphonal 
Chanting, by the Rev. Frederick Oakeley. —This 
attempt to thrust the Gregorian Chant upon the 
services of the Church of England claims attention 
for the sake of a preface, full of fallacies, though 
plausible and well written. The animus of it is con- 
tained in the following passage :— 

“Tt needs but little skill in music,” says Mr. Oake- 
ley, “to perceive that the Gregorian tones are formed 
upon an idea of the nature and proper end of chant- 
ing, entirely different from that which has given rise 
to the tunes to which the psalms are commonly sung 
in our own cathedrals. Modern chants, to speak 
generally, seem to presuppose that music is intended 
to embellish and set off the sacred words of inspira- 
tion: whereas the very notion of a ‘tone,’ by which 
name the Gregorian chants are most fitly designated, 
is that of a simple form of recitation, a mere vehicle 
of the sacred words, not an elaborate and ornamental 
framework. Some modern chants, no doubt, there 
are, which are conducted upon the simpler principle ; 
but by far the larger portion, though preserving a 
certain character of solemnity suited to their object, 
are too much surely of the nature of musical com- 
positions, to be consistent with that high, self-forget- 
ting reverence towards their subject, which is charac- 
teristic of the older melodies.” 

These Gregorian tones bear date and proportion 
with the palm-leaf vaults, or the natural rock caverns, 
under which the primitive congregations gathered for 
prayer and praise. Why should such relics, however 
interesting in themselves, be dragged out of oblivion, 
and put to uses for which the wisdom of our fathers 
pronounced them too crude and shapeless ? The ori- 
ginal services were chanted in a language now dead, 
to the cadences of which the Gregorian tones bear a 
certain relationship ; but used with an English text, 
“the high and self-forgetting reverence” of the wor- 
shipper implies a barbarous mutilation of his mother 
tongue, It is hardly possible to go over a single psalm, 
ashere set and pointed, without being repelled by the 
Violence done to the sacred text, by contempt of ac- 
cent, punctuation, of everything, in short, for which 
the Cathedralists so wisely provided, in their adjust- 
ment of the Romish service for the Church of England. 

Yet more, the advocates of these fopperics are not 
self-consistent. We presume that Mr. Oakeley’s 

lm-book would not be rejected by the members of 
the Motett Society,—vone of whose avowed objects it is, 
to provide service-music of an orthodox quality for the 





Church. So far, however, from discountenancing mu- 


sical composition, as interfering with a “ self-forgetting 
and reverential spirit,” they make it all-paramount, 
by forcing the English words into union with ancient 
Italian compositions, under a conviction of the artistic 
fitness of the latter ;—since the sense of the text is 
utterly corrupted by omissions and cross-readings, the 
effect of which at times verges on the profane, Thus 
it was a point of conscience with cathedral writers, 
that every singer of the quartett should pronounce 
the consecutive words of the hymn, so as to enunciate 
them for himself, and those disposed to follow his 
part. Now we find, in the new version of the Creed, 
that one voice has to utter the following sentence— 
And was made man,—under Pontius Pilate, 
while a subsequent verse, given by the quartett, is so 
arranged that the entire effect must be— 
One Catholic and Apostolic Church—Bap—Jor the remission 
Of sins. 
If this be not introducing confusion into our orderly 
cathedral service, the word has no meaning. Yet 
this measure is a branch of the same policy which 
has disinterred these Gregorian chants, for the sake 
of their clearness and simplicity, and that the words 
may be heard free from any meretricious musical 
excitement! These obvious mistakes are so steadily 
increasing as to make it necessary, from time to time, 
to examine and explain their bearings. ‘The man- 
ner of publication, too, is sometimes remarkable, 
when taken in conjunction with the “ high and self- 
forgetting reverence,” announced as the principle of 
authorship. An advertisement before us recom- 
mends the Book of Common Prayer, noticed by us 
a week or two since, in the following unequivocal 
fashion :—“ Independently of the interest attached 
to the musical part of the work, it will be found a 
beautiful specimen of black and red letter typogra- 
phy (!) and an elegant service-book, adapted either 
for private use or for the church desk and altar.” 
We have yet to become accustomed to the fitness of 
this manner of advertising spiritual things. 


Let us now, however, take a view of matters at 
the opposite extreme—as typified in a slim volume 
containing— ; 

Psalms and Hymns as sung at the Sunday Evening 
Lectures in the Galilee of Durham Cathedral, by 
Thomas Brown, of the Durham Cathedral Choir.— 
If we are to accept this volume as a specimen, a mu- 
sical “ Thomas Brown the Younger” might employ 
his satirical pen worse than by exhibiting the disor- 
derly practices sanctioned in some of our cathedrals, 
We have rarely looked into a tune-book for an 
“ Ebenezer” or a “ Bethel” more reprehensible than 
this collection, sung in the Durham “* Galilee.” On 
principle we object to the harmonized melody of 
Handel (page 3),—to the distortion of the * Kyrie’ 
of Mozart's Twelfth Mass (p. 4), with the unmean- 
ing second part patched on,—to the style of Arnold's 
23rd Psalm (p. 8), which gives scope to the utter- 
most vulgarity of singing; and, on like grounds, to 
the tunes * Galilee’ (p. 13), Monmouth’ (p. 16), * St. 
Elizabeth’ (p. 24), * Mount of Olives’ (p. 29), * Psalm 
136° (p. 30). The * Missionary Hymn,’ too, (p. 32) 
is a very queer composition, apparently the uncouth 
and rambling production of an amateur. But the day 
of such publications as this is over. 

We may here add a line, to notice a well-meant 
tract—The Art of Reading Church Music, by William 
Marshall—in which sound principles are advocated, 
and no royal road pointed out. The treatise, how- 
ever, though sensible, wants clearness. Mr. Marshall 
has obviously knowledge, but not the means of 
communicating it in equal proportion, 

A few words more, and this “ Assize” for the 
trial of our new sacred music shall be closed. In the 
dedication of his Sacred Harmony, a Collection of 
three hundred and fifty Psalm Tunes, Ancient and 
Modern, to Her Majesty, Mr. Hamilton “ humbly 
presumes” that it is the most extensive publication 
of the kind extant. On the strength of this, he has 
overlooked good taste and correctness with no ordi- 
nary courage. A good score of airs extracted from 
favourite instrumental and operatic compositions, 
are objectionable in the highest degree, the griev- 
ance beginning with No. 4—a harmonized melody 
by Onslow—and reaching its climax at No. 348: 
where one of Haydn's andantes, sprightly to the 
tripping point, is compelled to “ come into church,” 
Moreover, while merely turning over the leaves, over- 
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sights have forced themselves upon notice so glaring 
as to warrant general mistrust of this publication. 
Nos. 20 and 308, for instance, are one and the same 
tune:—so are Nos. 262 and 170 (the latter mis- 
entered in the index as No. 169.) Composers’ names, 
too, have been mercilessly treated. Some of the 
“new arrangements” are very strange: e. g. the ac- 
cidentals in the four first bars of the bass part of 
* Milgrove* (No, 170) aforesaid, to say nothing of half 
a hundred fine old tunes wrested out of their proper 
rhythms, and disfigured by crude harmonies. One 
or two of the modern melodies, however, by our young 
English composers, are smooth and tuneful. So very 
bad is Mr. Hamilton's editorship of this great book, 
that we dare not commend his less ambitious manual 
for chanting the Morning and Evening Service (Part 
8th of the * Library of Musical Knowledge’) without 
a closer examination than the moment admits of. 
Sonatas. 

We are glad to meet with a Sonata for the Piano- 
forte and Violoncello, op. 3, by Charles E. Horsley, 
since the work, from its form, claims respect and at- 
tention. Perhaps there is hardly a severer test of 
ingenuity, science, and knowledge of effect, than 
the composition of a classical duo in which the 
piano is to bear a part. Careful writing, or a 
command over the resources of counterpoint, will 
always make a stringed quartett respectable, even 
though the idea be somewhat trite, while, in a trio, 
the composer commandssupcrior resources of contrast. 
Accordingly, we find a far greater number of passable 
compositions on the larger than on the more limited 
scale. The classical duets for piano and violoncello, 
| which have stood the test of time, may be counted 
|in a paragraph: beginning with Becthoven’s three 
| Sonatas—the last in a major, being the king of its 
| tribe. His two later duets are rarely, if ever, to be 
| heard; as they belong to the debateable time of his 
| authorship, and not only the style, but the execution, 
, demands the highest possible intelligepce. Yet it 
| would be well worth while for some pair of instru. 

mentalists to study the second of the works in ques- 
tion—the Sonata in p major; since its two first move- 
| ments have that grandeur of outline never reached 
| by any other composer, for the sake of which may be 
| forgiven the crudity of certain passages, and of the 
final fugue. Next in esteem to Beethoven’s duets, 
may be named the two first of the three by Onslow. 
These are among their author's best piano-forte com- 
positions; being less patchy than others we could 
mention, and full of those elegant ideas distinctive of 
the works produced in Onslow’s golden age. In both, 
the rondo is the least happy portion ; the composer 
being for the most part tedious when his labour draws 
to aclose. Then we have Mendelssohn's Duet, which 
is now established as a favourite, though, taken as a 
whole, it is hardly one of his happiest inspirations. 
But the exquisite song, or serenade, or notturno, if we 
may so fancifully christen the middle movement, 
will keep its ground, we imagine, as long as players 
on the two instruments exist. There is a grand 
Sonata, by Ries, dedicated to Sir Herbert Taylor 
(grand in right of its passionate and well-contrasted 
first allegro; the slow movement, and the rondo de 
ballet which follow, being essentially meaner in their 
proportions) which must not be forgotten. The 
works of this clever composer, as we have often 
lamented, have been too universally laid aside, by 
reason of their inequality: yet one out of every ten, 
or thereabouts, is well worth rescuing and defending 
by every one who loves variety in chamber music 
better than his own prejudices. We have kept Hum- 
mel’s Duet in a major for the end of the list, that we 
may close it gloriously. This is, indeed, one of its au- 
thor’s master-works, to be numbered—together with 
his solo Sonata in F sharp minor, one or two of his 
Concertos, as many of his Trios and his Septuor— 
among the choicest things in the pianist’s library. 
Perhaps Hummel favoured his own instrument, at the 
expense of his partner, a little disproportionately ; 
but for contrast betwixt movement and movement, 
for grace of melody and richness of texture, the work 
has few peers. After this, we had better not advert 
to certain of the recent German novelties, which, from 
time to time, have presented themselves. When we 
haveannounced that a Duet by Ferdinand Hiller (pub- 
lished, strange to say, at Milan, from whence Sibyls 
might augur much) contains a graceful allegro, and a 
bewitching and busy scherzo, which will torment every 
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pianist who is not as light-fingered as a Barrington’s 
self, we may, with a clear conscience, try the worth 
of our new English contribution to a store so curiously 
meagre. 

Bearing fully in mind that we have been speaking 
of chefs-d’ euvre, Mr. Horsley’s Sonata deserves credit 
as a meritorious composition. The first allegro is a 
little undecided in style, and betrays what the author’s 
favourite studies have been ; the andante is more 
original and more coherent—the theme being terse, 
expressive, and pleasing ; the movement, however, 
is, perhaps, too long-drawn. The rondo is at once 
bold and melodious, with natural yet unhackneyed 
modulations. Nor is the composition, like much 
young writing, impracticably difficult to execute. In 
short, it contains promise for the future as well as 
pleasure for the present moment. The time ought 
not to be far distant, when profit as well as praise 
should result to the authors of works in every point 
of view so creditable. 

The enterprising publishers of Dr. Mendelssohn's 
productions have added to their catalogue a reprint 
of one of his earliest compositions, the Sonata for 
pianoforte solo in E major. We wish it was more the 
taste of the time to study such works; since the re- 
sult must be some insight into design as well as detail, 
such as it is impossible to gather from any mere 
study, notturno, or operatic fantasia, however fashion- 
able or difficult. One of the composer's peculiarities 
—namely, to make the several movements of his 
works melt into, rather than succeed each other,—is 
here curiously evidenced. The smooth arpeggio 

e in the first allegretto is reproduced with 
graceful effect in the rhapsodical intermezzo which 
introduces the finale; and is once again inwrought 
into the close of the composition. ‘The first move- 
ment is an excellent specimen of the /egato style; 
and the molto allegro grand and bold, with a touch 
of dashing audacity, reminding us of the symphony 
to the opening chorus in Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe,’ or 
the same composer’s march in ‘ Oberon.’ 





MISCELLANEA 

Mr. James Hakewill.—Died at his apartments in 
Adam-street West, Bryanstone-square, May 28, in 
his 65th year, James Hakewill, architect. This 
gentleman was principally known by publications on 
architectural antiquities and the fine arts. His first 
work was a novel, entitled ‘Ccelebs suited ; or, the 
Stanley Letters,’ 1812. In 1813 he produced a large 
volume in imperial 4to. called‘ The History of Windsor 
and its Neighbourhood,’ with twenty-one engravings 
and fourteen vignettes from his own drawings, price 
five guineas. The views were from his own pencil. It 
was well received at the time, and many years after 
he was much gratified on receiving the thanks of Sir 
Jeffry Wyattville for the publication, coupled with 
the assurance that, in his alterations in that abode of 
royalty, he had endeavoured to carry out his sug- 
gestions. When the general peace opened the Con- 
tinent to English travellers, he went to Italy, accom- 
panied by his wife, whose taste and talents qualified 
her thoroughly to enjoy all the beauties of nature 
and art that were displayed before them, and there 
they passed the greater part of the years 1816 and 
1817, which afforded the materials for a ‘ Picturesque 
Tour of Italy,’ which was published, with sixty-three 
plates, in twelve parts quarto and folio, 1818-1820, 
illustrated by parallels of Dorton House, Hatfield, 
Longleat, and Wollaton, in England; and the 
Palazzo Della Cancellaria, at Rome. This is an in- 
teresting work, both in its literary matter and in 
illustrations. Among the latter are some engravings 
from fine drawings by Turner, one of which, a com- 
position of Roman edifices, surpasses any picture by 
Pannini. This work was brought out with great care, 
and immediately obtained a high rank in the estima- 
tion of the public, which it is well qualified to retain, 
as, for accuracy of delineation, and excellence of en- 
graving, it does not yield to any that sprung from that 
fruitful field. In 1825 he published, in folio, ‘A 
Picturesque Tour in the Island of Jamaica, from 
drawings made in the years 1820 and 1821.’ In 1828, 
* Plans, Sections, and Elevations of the Abattoirs of 
Paris, with consideration for their adoption in London,’ 
4to. In 1835,‘ An Attempt to determine the exact 
Character of Elizabethan Architecture,’ 8vo. In the 
year 1840 he was engaged in furnishing drawings for 
@ projected work on the Rhine, which it was intended 





should have been a counterpart to his ‘ Italy,’ but 
which has never been published, the drawings remain- 
ing in the hands of the engraver.—Gentleman’s Mag. 
Electrotypes.—A paragraph in your paper of the 29th of 
July, copied from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, states that some 
beautiful speci of the application of the electrotype 
process to vegetation were exhibited by Messrs. Elkington, 
of Regent Street; and, further, that this opened a new view 
and most interesting field to the application of the electro- 
type process: I beg to inform you that Mr. Cox (of Islington), 
in May last, at the Royal Institution, in Albemarle Street, 
exhibited sundry specimens of electrotyped plants and 
flowers. This induced me to wait upon Mr. Cox, who showed 
me various other specimens of the most delicate texture, 
and informed me that he had been making them for some 
months previously. I beg to enclose my name and address, 
but subscribe myself ALPHA, 


A Fire-proof Powder Magazine.—The Times men- 
tions that an experiment took place on Wednesday 
at Paine’s wharf, Westminster, for the purpose of 
testing the capabilities of a magazine to contain powder 
in ships of war, recently patented by Mr. J. A. Holds- 
worth, as being impervious to fire, though subjected 
on all sides to the greatest possible degree of heat. A 
model of a magazine, about nine feet square, was 
placed on the wharf within a few feet of the water's 
edge. This model is formed of a double set of thin 
iron plates, riveted together at about two inches and 
a half asunder, the hollow being filled with water and 
supplied from a vat placed somewhat above the level 
of the magazine and entering it through a pipe inserted 
in the lower part of the model. A channel of com- 
munication exists through every side as well as 
the top and bottom, and from the upper surface a 
second pipe conveys the stream of water back to the 
vat from which it is supplied. The door of the 
magazine is hung on hinges, made hollow, and guarded 
from leaking by stuffing boxes, so that the water 
flows into the door through one hinge and out through 
the other. The patentee having explained the prin- 
ciple of his invention, placed a quantity of combustible 
matter within the model, over which some gunpowder 
was laid on a sheet of paper. A registering ther- 
mometer having been placed inside, the door was 
closed and a stack of dried timber deposited on every 
side of the mode!, was set a-light. The fire was kept 
up more than half-an-hour, and the water rose to very 
nearly boiling heat, continually passing in a stream 
through the upper pipe into the reservoir containing 
cold water. On the door being opened, the com- 
bustible matters and powder were found to be 
perfectly uninjured, and the highest point to which 
the mercury had risen within the model was marked 
at 100 degrees of Fahrenheit. A somewhat similar 
principle has been applied to the stoker’s room in 
the Victoria and Albert royal steam yacht, where the 
bulkheads have been constructed of two plates of 
sheet iron, instead of wood faced with iron, a stream 
of water constantly flowing between, by which means 
the temperature of the engine room is kept cool. 

Thunder-storm.—On Tuesday and Wednesday last 
terrific thunder-storms, of which the only trace in 
London was a succession of brilliant sheet lightning, 
visited several parts of England. At Rochester hail- 
stones fell which measured an inch and a half in 
length, and the roaring sound of the rain and hail is 
described as equal to the noise of the thunder itself. 
At Cheltenham and Stamford the storm was also 
very severe. At Worcester it continued for nearly 
six hours, and the roads were flooded up to the body 
of the carriages. It appears, however, to have burst 
with most violence over Cambridge, where hailstones 
are said to have fallen ‘as large as pullets’ e; The 
town was completely inundated, and Trinity Church, 
King’s College Hall, and the north end of Trinity 
Hall have been much damaged. At nearly all these 
towns the lightning appears to have struck some high 
building, and done much damage. 

Roman Antiquities—An antique silver vase of 
great beauty, and covered with bas-reliefs, has been 
discovered at Tourdan, in the arrondissement of 
Vienne. It is semi-oval, and sixteen centimetres high, 
with allegorical representations of the seasons, &c. 
Several consular coins, and a bronze statue of Venus 
had been previously discovered in the same village — 
At the village of Werden, in the neighbourhood of 
Cologne, on the high road to Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
grave of a Roman general has been discovered in 
good preservation. In it have been found several 
coins, and one of the reign of Vespasian, a.p. 70. 
There are also three marble statues, and two elabo- 
rately carved seats, likewise of marble. 
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Hanover.’ 
Richard Bentley, New Dartington cizost, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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blished. pri l4s., the Six th Vol me of 
HE HISTORY of the REIGN oem GEORGE 
T the THIRD. By JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. The whole 


x 
tobe completed in Ore Jobn Lee, 440, Strand. 


Newsy BR iTi6e INSURANCE COM- 
ray, We Peru, prs fll Mall at. 





le, Alderman, Chairman London Board. 
Sir Peter = (Tirector H. ah c. ) ) Fen Channae. 
mat Dee "Bite Institetion fe incorporated by 
_ ution 8s inco’ 
Bo jue and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 


in their fullest extent  F Polic 
bined dwith perfect security in a fully subse: a Ca ital of One 
illion, an Accumulate: ey Fund of Three 
Minded ~ Tifty-fve Thousand. and an Annual Revenue, 
Life Premiums alone. of Eighty-two Thousand Pounds. 
ithe last Bonus dec 


-holders, com- 


averaged 37 per cent. on the premi- 
ms paid. The next ‘appropriation of profits will be made in 
y ber, 18445 ane pooee ns who now insure will participate 
therein | ecopedinng to the number of annual premiums paid in 
the inte 
E ARTMENT.—Inserances s ainst Loss by Fire ma: 
Fink DEP the Company's Western y wets h Office, 10, Pall 
Beall East, on Private Houses, Country Mansions, Furniture in 
the same, and roa =— at the lowest rates of premium 
nding to t 
“Frospectuses, containing Tables of Rates, and a full List of the 
Directors, &c. whoare all responsible Partners, may be obtaine 
lication So Messrs. B, and M. Boyd, Resident Members of 
the Board, 4 rm mene ‘Buildings; or to the Actuary, Mr. John 
ie. 10, Pall Mant JOHN KING, Actuary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITY, and. DEFERRED ANNUITY 
socrety, 26, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered 


by Parliament. 
—T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman, 

John Eilfotson, M.D. F.R.S. George Lungiey, Esa. 

John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, Esq 

H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq. 

Joseph Thompson, 
duditors—Prof. Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Prof. Graves, A.M. F.R.S, 
Actuary—W . 8. B. Woo! house, . F.R.A.S. 

The superior advantages hy those Assured with this Society 
will be best understood by a comparison of its principles and a 
reference to the - oa Anneal Bonus declared on Policies of five 
years’ standing, Vv 


Entry — 








Annual 


| Bonus 
2. Sum | Premium. 


added. 


Cash 
Bonus. 


Premium 
reduced. 








£s8.d\)£58. d.|\£ 5s. d. |\£ 8, d. 
39 | 59 67 8 4/132 14 6/5819 9|819 4 

14 | 56 17515 01296 9 7 \123 0 6 [16 9-7 
‘Policies now omen upon entitled to participation in next 

Annual Division. Two-thirds of all premiums paid can be bor- 

rowed by the omen without loss of Pol icy 

. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. _ 


ESTERN LiFe ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

49, Postioment-ctrest, Woctenineter. —Capital 500,000/. 

Bigeverth | Bicknell, tea ‘John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
Edmund Lucas, E 

Syners eS. jon. Esq. | George Kennet Pol ock, Esq. 

George Henry Drew, Esq. James Lys Seager, Esq. 

William Evans, a John Bazley White, Esq. 

William Freeman. © Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 

Francis Feller. 5 isq. Henry Wrench, = 

James Hunt, Esq. 


Physician—William Richard Basham, M 
Surgeons—Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. ‘Pollock, Esq. 
Bank oe Cocks, Biddulph & Co 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. ‘Bicknell and J, PC. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this iety are— 
The very moderate Rate of Premium when viewed as com- 
bined with perfect security to the assured. 
The advantage to the Assurers (by Table 2) of becoming en- 
titled to three-fourths of the profits. 
The assurance of a certain ae 
The facility for seeuri: 
he allowance of 
for seven years, an 
The accommodation of tem; 
available security. Immediate 
granted by this Society on terms ad 




















Wim 
Thos. 


naty the'Ar Annual Premium to remain unpaid 


ry eae to the Assured on 
d deferred Annuities are 
a to the Public. 
wiibers Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the Office 
EDWARD T. R ICHARDSON, Secretary. 


oa (Wipows’ Funp) LIFE ASSU- 

RANCE, E, founded a.p. 1815, upen the principle of Mutual 
bution. Constituted by Actof Parliament. THE WHOLE 
SURPLUS FUNDS which remain after makin rouision for the 
claims of the Society, BELONG TO THE AS BRE 

At 3ist December, . it was yk on Sonstetien, 
that the Surplus Fund amounted to very nearly 280,000/., and it 
was sufficient to enable the Directors, after setting aside upwards 
of 9.000, as a Guarantee Fund, to declare and provide for the 
following additions ;— 

1. An addition at the rate of Two per Cent. perannum, for the 
period from 3lst December, 1831, or 14 per C mm, on the accumu- 
‘ated amount of the original Sum assured, and the previously 
declared additions; or about 19 per Cent. on the Capital Sum 
assured by the early Policy holders. 

And inorder to provide for the case of those parties who may die before 
3ist December, 1845, when the next ———— and declaration of Sur- 
mee made, there was 

2. An addition at the rate o} Two! r Cent. per annum, on the 
ount of the original Assurance, and preriously de- 

clared additions, for each Premium that may be paid after 3ist 
December, 1838, provided the party die before 3ist December, 
WG, having been insured at least ve years, this addition, sup- 
Posing ¢ the case of a party insured in the early years of the 
lety’s existence, to die after payment of the premium for the 
yer 1845, — be for the 7 —_ from 31st December, 1838, to 
— T, 1845, upw of 21 per Cent on the original 

Thus, if a party aged 20 had assured for 1000/. in the year 1818, 
au ere to die after payment of the premium for 1845, being 

en aged 47, his representatives would get no less ,—™ 4. 

7 


Ifhe had assured in 1825, when 27, and died at 47, they ya 
be then entitled to ls. 2d, 
rite had as assured in 1830, when 32, and died at 47, they would 
1 ls, 

¢ proportion of the Surplus Fund allocated to each Policy, 

may be applied towards peneceses OF THE POTORE sir 
toms, and if desired, the party may BORROW UPON TH 

SECURITY OF HIS PoLICyY, tothe extent of nine-tenths of the 
wie (not the amount.) 
rare Rirnmaleted and OUSAND POUNDS. ONE MILLION 


HUN 
wwards of TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 


O HUND 
HEAD OFFICE, » EDINGI RS can St. Andrew-rquare. 


KENZIE, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICE, 7, ir Mall, - 
UGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 















REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
C. 2 AseuRance COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ndon. 

Business transacted in all the branches and for all objects of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS and ANNUITIES, and 
to secure CONTINGENT REVERSIONS, &c. Loans granted. 
Information and Prospectuses furnis 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in 1826. 
i iety is supported by an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund. 
Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an inevonsed premium, with participation in the 
yolks of the 
A bonus in ready money, at b+ rate of 15 per cent. on the 
0 a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May last, on all beneficial policies 
= which three annual premiums had been paid in December, 








A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them ogemes in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums eitherin one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, belé-yeatly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending 

cers in the Army and Navy on active service, ‘persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at muoperats rates. 


CHILLES BRITISH ‘and FOREIGN LIFE 
AsSUR ENCE ASSOCIATION, No. 24, Lombard-street. 
Loans Foie to Policy Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
yo 4 scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in pro’ 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terme eae 2 S> 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Associatio 

Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners, and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 

a eve WARD GILBERTS( ON, Secretary. 
ses, and every other information, ma ° 
by po noe at the Offices, No, 24, Lombard-street. City. _ 


PERFECTLY NEW AND UNIQUE PATENT BEDSTEADS. 
H. PRATT respectfully solicits the particular 


attention of the Nobility and Gentry furnishing, and 
ficers joining their regiments, to i PATENTED TAPER 
METS LLIC DOVETAIL JOINTED BEDSTEADS, which he 
has made arrangements with the Pat entees to introduce to their 
notice. It is long since so necessary and useful an improvement 
has been invented, and one more especiall, Conorwine. their no- 
tice. The facility with which they are f | up and taken down 
in a few minutes, without the use of tools—the elegant and light 
appearance—the firmness of construction, and the wher impos- 
sibility of annoyance from ins sects, ait Je join to renderth: mn pare: 
PATENT ELA = 


mount to any other ever invent 
SPRING BEDS, &c. and complete Fittings, supplied in 
and decorative appointments. Now on view at I roe 8 Trunk 


and Military Outfit Warehouse, 123, New Bond- “1. 











fospectuses and all necessary information m ay be 
at the Office. CHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. _ 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE coM- 
ANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered Special Act of Parliament, 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, and its claim to public preference and support, have been 
prove: ibly, by its ext 
success. 

Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
ood once aS ale a4 in reversion, which can by no other means 

ake, for instance, the case of a person at the age 

of bina who by the payment of 52. 38. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property. amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—soh, indeed, as can scarcely he felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 

ispose of in any way he may think | proper. 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every = eisite information as to 
the mode of effectin Aererances, obtained at the Office. 
ETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 

of business. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard- a and 57, gene 


797. Direct 
Matthias Attwood, E Sir W. Heygate, Bart. 
W. 8: by Clarke, Esq. iM it. s. ifetnian Hodgson, Esq. 


Joh . Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
Williams a ay on, 5 F.R.S. t “Petty Muspratt, Es 7. 
Sir William Curtis George Shum Storey, Esq. 
he 1." Eo ampden Turner, Esq. 
J.A.G D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

, Phe Pion = Ay Office =m be found to comprise all the Solid 


a hove the o option ¢ of i insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 

















| Descending Scales of Ls have been framed to suit the 


convenience of all pa’ 

he Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable rticipation in L. surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Com 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle; the flamei is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or Getetesions matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. per 
lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, fread-strect, 
Cty, and by Slodden & "Stocking, 42, High-street, Mar “ypene 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square f Ss, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, se 
street, Whitechapel , George Hawley, rocer. aca, High 
Hoxton; S. Game, Fish-street-hill ; ain, srocer, Bethnal- 
eee: G. H. Hudson, 229, Black friars- peods | C. H. Nichola 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Ol 
Bargehouse, Christchurch. Surrey. 


ETCALFE’S NBW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
etnird loose—ls. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetratin Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with its _S 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and dura inedlets 
means of direct importations, dis) snsing with all interme: ~ 
arties’ profits and destructive bleaching, and_ securi 
uxury 0 enuine Smyrna Sponge. On y at METCA res 
Sole Establishment, Oxford: street, two doors from Holles-street, 
Cavution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe'’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 

gravers, beg to inform the Nobi ilty an pod Gentry ot {hey 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, CR S, &c., for 
plates, in their proper heraldic colours. —y at very moderate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
Gs.; without the crest, 2. 6d. ; 100 cards, 2s. 6d.: also every 
description of elegant engraving Specimens of the above may 
be selected , ti bores ap fashionable assortment, at their 
warehouses, Egy; all, 4d heeaaally. and 122, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, or — on application any Sotence fees of ex- 
pense, Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22s., 20s., 18s., , M4s., 128. 
and 8s. per ream; Note ditto, 18s., iés., 128., 88. 9 és, enh 46 . per 
ream. An additional charge is made for stamping el either ot the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials eir miscella- 
neous stock, which is very large and particularly adapted for 
presents, consists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands. 
envelope cases, albums, blottin, -books, bibles and prazers, , gold 
and silver pencil cases, penholders, toilet and sme’ ling bottles, 
souvenirs, ladies’ companions, sachets, card and glove cases, 
pocket- books, penstere, and envelopes. suitable for tavitations, 











The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large paip-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. 

Policies are mrohaced on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

tuses and every information obtained on application at 
the ces as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 
R. TUCKER, Secretary. 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Pr 


‘ofits among the Assured. 
Honorary om po 








Earl of Errol Earl So: 
Earl of Courtow Lord Vise oant Falkland 
Earl Leven and "Melville 


‘Lord ad Fegpnctene 
Earl of Norbury haven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 
Directors—Jas. ml Esq. Chairman. 
Henenel De Castro, Esq. D Deputy Charrman. 
Samuel Anders arles Gr raham, Esq 
Hamilton Blair / Avarne, a F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Edw. a Esq. Re: Wilitarn Railton, Esq. 
Boyd, Esq. * aectt, John Ritchie, Esq. 

Re vident F, H. Thomson, Lsq. 
Charles Gonnm, Bas 

ecretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Sete established by Act of arliament, affords the 
most perfect securi wy aes an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has atendes it since its commencement in 
1834. In 1841, the Co pompeny declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
per annum, frota the date of the policies to those parties who 

ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiet. ppeee be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for 

he amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
mont of the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £136 13 4 
000 4 Years 80 0 0 
fa 3 aad 60 : 4 


1 Yea 20 

— Sieheetien will ‘he otpeded on woe. B. the Resi- 

dent Directors, Edward and E. Lennox Boyd, 

of No. 8, Waterloo; place. Palt Ms Ma i, Lona oe id 
rick Hale Thomson Surgeon, rners-s 

attends at the Office daily, Sheet) half-past 2, . 





c. Either of the above arti- 
cles may be had cnc oly or of the most costly description, with 
every description of useful stationery. vot patage <~y and en- 
velopes at Government prices. Mess’ rry & Son are 
the West-end Agents for Mr. Robert Best Mate 8 Perfumery. 


see by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132 Ay 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The la t gocerement 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in London, by 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to pes. and at ittle 
above half their original cost, all of which warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, a Horizontal 
Escapements, all Tenpetier manmeeeape. New Watches of the 
most elegant patterns upon of thei 
to which the Government awenned the prizes hey years in suc- 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. he most 
experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing bag op teeny 
bster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


NHE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN being distin- 
guished by the favour of Royalty and honoured by the 
atronage of the nobility, the Medical profession, | ane al Ne 
Reve experienced its effects as a substitute for ysic, W. PINE, 
(authorized by Dr. Scott the inventor.) consi ers himself rir 
ranted in recommending it to every family, and more es i 
to those who from costiveness, indigestion, and other d borders 
of the stomach, liver, &c., are victims to the habitual use of 
purgatives. The apparatus 7 an elegant vase, so small that, 
filled with water, it may rried in the pocket to the wees 
for using it conveniently, where It it tostently nd te ove the desi red 
relief. Noth hing but water is required » an its ; operation is as 
effective as a dose of opening may be 
used by the Aon y nervous leer oieeeen ae ‘aid of any second 
person. Also, Dr. Scott’s SONIFERS, (for restoring hearing to 
deaf persons) graduated upon scientific principles to suit the 
deafness of each individual. Descriptions sent post free; and 
the Founssies and Sonifers forwarded to any part of the king- 
= Yi int NE, Superintendent, 369, Strand, three doors from 
xeter Ha 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dent! recommended asa clapie, but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Sic’ Bilious and 
Liver Complaints; they act es a powerful! tonic --w. aperi- 
t, imparting stren 
* | Rervoue system. fyi d ‘in, bottles, at 1s, Th. a Kse —1.4 

" lo ate B. G, indus, 61, 

mut; and t y iy all Medicine Venders. 























Without ; and near! 
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mall 0. atee Se. Le ‘6d, the e 2nd edition of 
RUTH. WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Rivingtons, R, gas 's Churchyard, and W, whch ag 


a agp rag 4 b A THE CHURCH. 
18mo. price 3s. 6d. the 3rd edition, aS of 
pu ENGLISH MOTHER ; or, Early Lessons 
on the coun of ENGL A ND. 
MORTIMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's poe tg and Waterloo-place. 
TROWER'S re poo ON EXODUS, 
In 8vo. price 9 
SRAEL delivered out of EGYPT: being Plain 
Remarks on the First Fifteen Chapters of the Book of 
EXODUS: ina Len of SERMONS, 
the Rev. W. J. TROWER, M.: 
Rector of Wi istow, Sussex, and late Fellow “4 Oriel College, 








ord. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s SS and Waterloo-place. 





. price, in cloth morocco, 55., 23rd edition, 
HES CHRISTIAN ‘YEA: Thoughts i in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year. 
Oxford, Parker: Rivingtons, London. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready.in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
THE STAGE COACH; 
Or, THE ROAD oF LIFE. 
by JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
Author of * Tine Old E relish Gentleman.’ 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, “Sreat Marlborough-street. 


MRS, TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. with Illustrations by Le 
TH. BARNABYS IN AMERICA ; 
Being the Sequel to 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE WIDOW BARNABY, 
. TROLLOPE. 
“ We have had aie so entertaining as‘ The Barnabys in 
America’ since the somewhat similar productions of Smollett, 
to which it is scarcely Steeles either in force or in humour.” — 
Naval ard Military Gaze 
* The bouncing, tricky, ond dover Mrs. Baseck: at. unques- 





tionably Mrs. her td cuvre. rnabys in 
America’ will me er well -earned Wee w as one of the 
first female writers of thi —Court 


** Mrs. Trollope is. soopnioastie one of the cleverest and 
most remarkable writers of the day.""— Quarterly Keview 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Foolscap 8vo. price, in cloth. 7s. 6¢.; morocco, 1s. 6d., 4th edit. 
MYuHE CAT HEDRAL; or, the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church in England. 
Oxford, Parker: Rivingtons, London. 





Just published, 2nd edition, price 1s. 
SERMON preached before the SOCIETY 
FOR THE i PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOKEIGN PART t St. Font s, on Friday, May 19, 1843, by 
the LORD bishios or NORY il. 
obn Hatchard Hy as 187. Piccadilly. 


Paaa DR. CART WRIGHT'S NEMOUS. 
ready, in post 8vo. price 10s. 4 
A MEMOIR of the LIFE, WRI T INGS, and 
MECHANICAL INVENT IONS of EDMUND CartT- 
WRIG HT, D.D. F.R.S., Inventor of the Power Loom, &c. 
From authentic Papers in the possession of his Family. 
Saunders & ets P eniiebera. Conduit-street. 
t publish 
ULMON ARY CONSUMPTION SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED WITH 
NAPHTHA. 
By JOIIN_ HASTINGS, M.D. 
Senior Physician to the Blenheim-street Free Dispensary. 
London: | Jobn Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
NEW - — ON ln 
ow ready,in 3 vo pric s. bound in cloth 
IN" I's and REEL ECTIONS for RAILWAY 


TRAVELLERS and OTHERS; oh a Journey to the 
I HINOK HUGC 














Phalanx. 
hor of * wont Shoe Nails,” &e, 
London: G. Earl 67,Castle-street. Berners-street,Oxford-street. 





Just FOR i ~— bs. boards, 


S TRAF D; a Tragedy. 
Z pa STERLING. 


Also, price 6s. bds. 
POEMS. By John Sterling, 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


YVARRELL’S BRITISH BIRDS. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S7-¥.P. ZS., 

‘Lhis work contains a history and a pictere portrait,  — 
expressly | for this work, of each species of the Birds found in 
Britain, ‘The three volumes contain 520 Hlustrations. Price in 
demy 8vo. 4/. 10s.; royal 4vo. 9l.; or imperial 8vo. 132. 10s. To 
suit the convenience of purchasers, the work will still be sold in 
Farts at 2s. 6d. each, or in vols. Vol. 1, price 28s.; Vol. 2, 25s. ; 
Vol. 3, 30s. 

John Van Voorst. 1, Paternoster-row. 


In 12mo. price 7s. 6¢. bound, the 4th edition of 
XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS POETIS, 
quiin§ —, RARIUS eo TUR, 





Lucretio, ico, Ausonio, 
Catullo, Seneca, Stat tio, Claudiano, 
Vropertio, i pOEARO, Martiale, 

Tibullo, ‘la ale, 





wii t aven. 
I us’ rata, nas selegit 
JOHA) OGE SPIT y IAN, A.M 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chure tg "aan A 


ARNOLD'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
CHOO Si > ii Practical 

Sates c COM nS e cing a Practical Introduction to ENGLISsiI 

THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Re Cc ctor off, yndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College,C: ‘ambridge. 
This Edition is much enlarged, with the Addition of a 

in oth, and a Course of Exercises. 

___Kivingtons. * Paul's Churchyard. and Saterioe: place, 








s ust published, att price % 
( UFSTIONS for EXAMINATION on 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of GENERAL HISTORY and 
Dr. Nares's Continuation. 

a” the Rev. C. LENNY, B.D. 
. John’s College, Cambridge. 
ma just published, price 2%. cloth, 

Hill’s Harmony of the Latin and Greek Languages. 


London: Edwards & Hughes (late Scatchard & Lette rman), 
12, Ave Maria-lane. 








This day is published, in royal sto. with 17 Plates and 38 Wood- 


ROPORTION, = “the GEOM ETRIC PRIN- 
CIPLE of BEAU TY, ANALYSED. By D. R, HAY, De- 
corative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
Late'y published, - the same Author, 


The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 


In ‘ vol, royal 4to, with 18 Engravings and 


mony of Form. 
Woodcuts. Price lis 


Il. 


The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to 
The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 


Elinburgh, and 22, Pall Ma'l, 


etinn Deowetions. 
n .8v0. Price 7s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 
London, 


A NEW —— BY MRS, CAMERON, 
Just published. 
HE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mes. CAMERON. Feap. 8vo0. 3s. 6d, cloth, 
0, by the same Author, 
The History of "Emma and her Nurse, 2s. 6d.— 
Ovr Neighbourhood, 5s,—The Two Mothers, 5s.—The Use of 
Talents, 3s. 6¢.—The Fruits of Education, 3s. 6¢.—The Nursery 
Magazine, EF a 3s. 6d. each—Margaret Whyte—Tle two 
™m 
‘ Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


TITMARSH = IRELAND. 
In_ 2 volumes, po: t 8vo. price 2\s. 
HE IRISH SKETCH “BOOK. 
By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood, from the Author's Designs. 
“ Titmarsh is precisely the writer ‘who should sketch Ireland 
asitis. He has caught the very characteristics of the cline, 
and his narrative rans on amidst sunshine and tears, alternating 
between gay and preve with a_never-failing interest.""—Morning 
Chronicle. shapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THOMAS canny LE. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 
pa4srtr AND PRESENT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE 
By the same Author. New Editions of 
Lectures on Heroes and Hero Worship. 
The French Revolution. A History. 
Price 25s. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 5 vols, 35s. 
Chartism. 1l vol. 5s. 


Translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


HOUG UaHTs in 12me. cloth, price , 2nd edition, 


HTS on MORAL i SPIRITUAL 


CU ize RE. 
WATERSTON. 

“ This volume is fall See hints on practical life and 
the cultivation of the character, caplousty Restres ted with anec- 
dotes, drawn from various sources, and with analogies from all 
the provinces of nature and fancy. ‘The book is pptempeused 
with mottos and quotations of rare beauty and pith."—Rev. E. S. 
Gannett’s Monthly Mise 
London: 








9s, 
3 vols. 


3 vols. 


18s. 





John Sreen, 121, Newgate-street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plates, price 24s. F 
OME, as it was under PAGANISM, and as it 
became under the POPES. 

“This is a very remarkable work ; an Ne 9 3 conscientious, 
and eloquent dissertation. The author be testant or 
Catholic—has n the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, and the pepeadection, under new formes of 
Roman influence by the Popes and _ Church, an original a 
most valuable work.”’— Tablet, July 

* His capacious mind has gresped his subject ; his com 
sion is expansive—his conceptions warm, rich, ‘and lowing—his 
research extensive. ve = taaaea this work to the world.”— 
Metropolitan $4 azine, A 














London: adden Part Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. Dublin: J. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 1 
XTRACTS from the M UNICIPAL RE. 


ns of 


c onps of the CITY nt, YORK, during the Rei 
1. with Notes Ilustra- 


Edward 1V., Edward V., and Richard I 
tive and Eapl: anatory; and an Appendix, containing some Ac~J 
count of the Celebration of the topes Christi Festival at York 
in the voustecaty y ROBERT DA Ties Ci ntuties. 


ndon: J. B. Ni ichols & Son, Printers, 25, arliament-street; 
and sold by Hargrove, Bellerby, Sunter, and Sotheran, York; 
and by all other a 








w ready, 8vo. 8 
ELECTIONS from the DRAMAS of 
GOETHE and SC! HILLER. ‘Translated, with Introduc- 

tory, Remarks, by ANNA SWANWICK. 

The fair translator has gone to her beautiful task in the right 
spirit, adhering to the words of the ovigigal with fidelity, and 
evidently penetrating the mind of the poe “* The translations 
are very beautiful, and while they wi ae a to make the mere 
English, reader uc painted with two of oo most perfect works 
ever written—the egenia,’ and the * Tasso’—they will form 
useful assistants to, ete who are commencing the study of the 
German language. "—Foreign Quarterly Rev 

old by John Murray, Aibemarie-strect. 


Fifth Edition, now ready, 
RION, an Epic Poem, in Three Books. By 
\/ Kh. H. HORNE, Author of *Cosmo de Medici,’ * Gregory 
VIL", &c. 8vo. pp. 137, price 2s. 6d. 
‘To’ prevent any misconceptions as to the alteration of the 
rice, the Publisher Lx to state that tthe Author having directed 
him to Pint 3 and publish three entire editions of * Orion’ at the 
price of One Farthing, posed it to raised to One Shilling; 
in the advertisements of which it was distinctly stated that the 
price would again be raised to Half-a-crown for the same work, 
and without any alteration in its appearance. A y, the 
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N | APPEAL. t ‘ie BRITISH NATION in 

A HALF of COL. STODDA 

dow in CAPTIVITY at HORHARA. | 74 CAPT. CONOLLY, 
By CAPT. GROVER. Unattached, F.RS. F.R.AS, 
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ee ee B pers. 
roan, with a tuck, price 1 


in 
A POCKET. TRAVELLING AT LAS of the 
4 ENGLIEEE COCMTIES, wie A the Coach and Rail. 
roads accurately laid down and coloured, corrected 
sent time. Engraved by SIDNEY HALL. omer 
“The best Atlas we have seen for neatness, rtability 
clear engraving....he Maps are quarto size, Bae fold i at 
middle, so that the whole, when closed, form a moderately 
thick 8vo. volume, stitched in a Spanish morocco cover, exactly 
the size, without being too bulky, forthe pocket of a great coat, if 
— Westminster Review. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Adapted for Schools, Private Teachers, and Students, 
OOLEY'S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with 


xplanatory Appendix and Exercises. 4s. 6d. bd 

= The. est scitien of the Elements which has yet hE 
Atheneum.—* This neat edition of Secid’ 's Llements is a great 
im rovement on Simson’ s and P Scholastic Journal, 
he editor has done all that cou ts ce done to make Euclid 
easy to beginners.” Cambridge Chronicie. 
COOLEY'S GEOMETRICAL PROrcarryns: a Key tothe 
Exercises appended to the Elements. 3s. 6d 
COOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID, with Ss ls. 6d, 

London: Whittaker & Co.: sold by all sous 








ow ready, royal 8vo, price 4s. 
M. \NU AL of PERSPEC TIVE, particularly 
adapted for the Use of Amateurs, by J. Ww OOD, Jan. 
Second edition, with Additions. 
“A neat, dom, and concise cuengtion of the leading prin. 
ciples of perspective, as exemplified in familiar scenes and ob. 
jects, forming a very serviceable introduction to the science.” 
8 lo 
“Its elucidation of the principles of the science is ay 
and comprehensive, as to facilitate greatly the studies of the 
youn; artist. The work is also beautifully printed and illus. 
trated.”’— Wercester Journal. 
Whittaker & Co. London ; ; Wood & Son, Worcester. 


Now publishing. 
THE CHEAPEST WORK EXTANT. 


OBINSON’S STANDA RD EDITION of 
MAT EW HENRY'S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 
SCKIPTURES: forming Six ‘hendsome Octavo Volumes, price 
3. cloth, containing 7,210 closely-printed pages, in which the 
errors of former Editions have been carefully corrected, and 
the References examine 
London: P. P. Thoms, 12, 
of all Bookseller rs. 
The above W Work complete in 72 Parts, at 1s. each. 


JAMES ; MONTGOMERY'S MILTON, 
Now ready. i rr A vain. with 120 Eagrevings. from Drawings by 
ARVEY, cloth, 34s. morocco, 
ILTO N's. POET ic AL WORKS complete ; 
with a Memoir and Strictures on Milton's Life 
Writings. By } SONTGUMERT, Author of *The W 
before the Flood,’ 
David Bares ‘late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street; 
Who has also publishe 
OWPER’S POEMS. By the Rey. Tuomas 


DALE. 2 vols. with 78 Illustrations, 24s. 


HOMSON’S SEASONS and CASTLE of 
INDOLENCE. 48 Engravings by S. WiLLiams, 12s. 


lnstrated with numerous Portraits. 


HE UNE TED IRISHMEN, their LIVES 
and TIMES. By Dr. R. R, MADDEN, 
“ We sincerely wish that these Yolumes may havea wide cir- 
culation. Never was a more timely publication. We 
a most potent persuasive to that justice to Ireland which | 6 now 
more than ever the first duty ana necessity of Great Britain. 
Our hearts’ desire is, that both there and here, by the govern- 
ment and by the people, the lessons which come nak from the 
* Lives and Times of the United lrisbmen,’ may be rea d, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested." — Westminster Review, August. 
London: J. Madden & Co. 8, Leadenbull-street. Dublin: J. 








WVarwick-square ; and may be had 
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Handsomely bound in oo, x sey Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 


6s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS. OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONT erg oven of SACRED HISTORY, from the 


MONUMENTS “hy W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
p hed ‘the Birmingham Herald. 
“Avaluable and indispeusable accession to the library of 
‘every biblical student.’ 
From the Ree. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 

“ Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 

London: Tilt & Bogue, Flect-street. 
READING FOR THE PEOPLE. 
HE following CHEAP AMERICAN COPY- 
RIGHT EDIT ang of valuable and Useful Works are 
just imported. and may be had, by order, through all Book- 
os in the Kingdom. : 
Farnham’s 'l'ravels in the Great Western Prai- 
». ‘the Anahvac, and Kocky Mountains. Closely printed in! 
vol. 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. of 
2. The Improvements in Agriculture, Arts, Ke. 
the United States. By Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, To which 
added a Treatise on Kaising Swine, the best Methods of Fatten- 
ing Pork. Also, a w reatise on Geology, as connected with Agri- 


culture, Price Hieroglyphics, 





ls. 6 

3. Ancient Egypt, her Monuments, 
History.and Archeology. By G. R. Gliddon, late United States 
Consul at Cairo. Numerous J ood-engravings, price Is. "the 

4. Meteorology, comprising a Deseri ption of 
Atmosphere and its F nenomens, the Laws of Climate in genet 
By Samuel Forry, ith 13 Illustrations, price ls. 

Wiley & Putnam, Stationsss’ ~hall-court, London, 





Fourth eee ng_ exhausted, the Fitth | is now ‘announ teed, 
price 2s. 6d. ; n the same manner ax before, it is hereby as 
Histinetiy sinted again, that the price of the same work, without 
any illustrations, vignettes, Ly paver. or other ornaments, will 
be raised to 5s. in a subsequent 





L onient JamrssHormes, 4, Took's Court, ‘Chancery Lan Pub- 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 4, We 
ewe Street Nofth, Strand, by Joun Fraxcts, and sold by 








edition. 
J. Miller, 404, Oxford:street, 


Booksellers — ‘ewsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messi 
Bell & Bradfute;Bainburgh ; for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dublim . 
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